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SECTION  1:  THE  WORKING  PARTY 


The  Chronically  Sick  and  Disabled  Persons  Act  of  1970  marked  a major 
step  forward  in  the  provision  and  opportunities  open  to  disabled  people. 

Housing  was  referred  to  in  Section  3,  which  laid  an  obligation  on  housing 
authorities  to  have  regard  to  the  housing  needs  of  disabled  people. 

Such  a phraseology  allows  wide  latitude  for  interpretation.  The  Central 
Council  for  the  Disabled  was  concerned  at  the  extent  and  types  of  housing 
conditions  available  to  disabled  people,  not  only  in  council  housing  but  in 
all  sectors  of  housing,  and  decided  that  a Working  Party  should  be  set  up 
to  investigate  the  problems  in  some  depth. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Working  Party  took  place  in  May  1973  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr,  John  Price-Jones,  with  Mrs,  Rita  Cole  as  Secretary, 

Mrs.  Cole  retired  in  December  1973  and  Mr.  Price»Jones  had  to  resign  in 
the  October  owing  to  ill-health.  The  Working  Party  was  without  a Chairman 
until  June  1974,  w'hen  John  Greve,  Professor  of  Social  Policy  and  Administration 
at  Leeds  University,  agreed  to  fill  the  vacancy* 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Workine  Party  are  broad  and  range 
comprehensively  over  the  field  of  operation  oi  statutory  and 
voluntary  housing  agencies; 

(1)  To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  under  existing  legislation  statutory 

authorities  are  accepting  their  obligations  to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled 
people  by  the  provision  of  special  accommodation,  both  domestic  and 
institutional. 

{Z)  To  ascertain  the  steps  being  taken  by  housing  associations  and  voluntary 
bodies  to  meet  the  special  housing  needs  of  disabled  persons, 

(3)  To  consider  the  variations  in  the  types  of  accommodation  required  to 
cater  for  these  needs,  to  enable  as  many  disabled  people  as  possible 
to  live  in  their  own  accommodation  within  the  community. 
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(4)  To  recommend  the  results  oi'  these  findings,  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  these  objectives,  by  presenting  good  examples  of  current 
schemes  tog  father  v/ith  alternative  solutions^ 

(5)  To  enlist  the  active  support  and  Interest  of  groups  and  individuals  who 
work  for  disabled  people,  local  authority  organisations,  government 
departments,  M*  P,  s etc»  , in  publishing  and  implementing  our 
recommendations* 

The  areas  for  consideration  comprise  the  public  sector  of  housing  » which 
now  includes  housing  associations  as  well  as  housing  authorities  and  New 
Ibwns  “ the  private  sector  of  housing  •»  both  owner  occupied  and  rented  - and 
institutions,  insofar  as  these  accommodate  people  solely  because  suitable 
housing  is  not  available.  Preliminary  attention  has  now  been  given  to  each  of 
these  areas  and  the  members  therefore  feit  that  the  time  had  come  to  review 
the  work  to  date,  and  consider  the  strategy  needed  in  future.  In  particular, 
it  now  appears  necessary  to  decide  priorities  between  the  different  areas  so 
that  the  Working  Party  can  consider  the  probleme  in  each  area  in  some  depth. 
This  Interim  Report  is  therefore  both  p reviev/  of  the  progress  made  so  far, 
and  a look  forv/ard  to  the  work  of  the  next  months. 


Jane  Ribbens,  Secretary  to  the  Working  Party 
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SECTION  2;  DEFINING  THE  PROBLEM 
Relatinjit  Deiinitions  of  Disabi lily  to  Houiii injz  Need 6 

The  standard  defimiions  of  disahihty  as  used  in  tJie  study  carried  out  by 
Amelia  Harris  for  the  Offu:(>'  of  Population  Censufies  and  vSurveya  are  as 
follov/s: 

Impairrnent:  Lacking  part  or  all  o£  a imib,  or  having  a 

defective  limb,  organ  or  mec.h.ariiyn:i  of  the  body. 

Disablement:  Loss  or  reduction  of  functional  ability. 

Handicap;  Disadvantage  or  restriction  of  activity  caused  by  disability. 

The  definition  of  handicap  can  be  related  to  housing,  in  siich  terms  as; 

Disadvantage  or  restriction  of  opportunities  in  obtaining  accommodation 
or  in  utilising  accomiTjodation,  caused  by  disability. 

It  must  be  noted  however,  that  the  physical  difficulties  in  housing  faced  by  a 
disabled  person  cannot  be  ivSolated  from  his  whole  material  and  social 
environment,  he  is  likely  to  be  diaad  antaged  also  in  terms  of  money  avai'able 
lor  housing,  social  isolation,  environmental  barriers,  public  attitudes, 
restrictions  on  irjobility,  amiount  and  availability  of  personal  help  needed, 
narrow  field  of  emiployment  opport  unitie  b etc. 

Possible  Distinctions  to  be  Made  Within  the  Overall  Definition 

Many  disabled  people  aged  65  or  over  may  be  able  to  be  accommodated 
satisfactorily  within  housing  schemes  for  the  elderly.  Nevertheless,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a person  in  his  60s  may  be  lively  and  healthy, 
well  able  to  look  after  hirviStTf  given  the  right  accommodation,  and  have  no 
desire  to  be  placed  w'ith  frail  and  infirm  elderly  people. 

When  looking  at  the  overall  problem  an  important  distinction,  which  can  be 
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difficult  to  draw  in  individual  castss,  relates  to  the  boundaries  between: 


(b) 


{c) 


Disabled  people  who  need  ciailv  support  services  v 

I 

Disabled  peopJe  who  v/ouid  benefit  fx"om  specially ) 
designed  houi-ung  ) 


These  two 
will  overlap. 


Disabhid  people  who  do  not  fail  into  the  first  two  categories  but 
who  are  nevertheless  disadvantaged  in  obtaining  housing  becauBo 
oi  their  disabiilty,  c,  g.  they  must  have  ground  floor  accommodation* 
A single  per-rson  of  this  type  may  be  especially  disadvantaged. 


The  Scottiifh  Local  Authorities'  Spec.iixl  Housing  Group  makes  a distinction 
between  housing  i'or  a disabled  person  who  is  the  housekeeper  and  housing  for 
a disabled  person  wno  is  a farmly  member. 


Defining  the  P r o e ni 

The  nationai  study  carried  oxjt  by  Judith  Buckle  used  as  the  criteria  of  need 
for  re-housing;  “ 

(1)  Lack  of  an  inside  lavatory 

(Z)  Having  dUficulty  using  the  stairs 

(3)  Being  unable  to  use  all  the  rooms 

(4)  Use  of  the  living  room  as  a bedroom  because  of  disability. 

One  might  suggest  that  these  criteria  constitute  a very  limited  view*^  of  the 
housing  needs  of  handicapped  people,  examining  the  most  basic  obstacles  in 
their  living  environment,  rather  than  considering  in  a positive  way  whether 
or  not  the  accommodation  provides  the  handicapped  person  w'ith  the  greatest 
independence  possible. 


Another  problem  in  approaching  the  issue  this  way  is  that  one  is  considering 
the  situation  as  it  stands  at  present.  Studies  of  the  population  in  the  community 
exclude  di.s.ibled  pcophi  who  are  in  institutions  or  hospitais.  Furthermore, 
they  catuiol  easily  take  account  of  the  alternatives  in  housing  which  are  closed 
or  obstructed  to  a person  b-icause  of  his  disability,  c.  g.  the  young  person  who 
would  like  to  live  ind c pendently  of  hie  parents,  the  eieter  who  feels  a burden 
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to  a brother  who  is  looking  after  her^  the  person  who  Uvea  in  Leeds  becau«je 
there  is  nothirig  available  in  Birmingham^ 

The  Ideal  to  be  A imed  F or 

A disabled  person  should  not  be  at  any  diaad vantage  as  a result  of  his  disability, 
in  seeking  to  obtain  the  type  of  accommodation  he  desires,  in  the  area  o£  his 
choice.  He  should. be  able  to  live  as  Independently  as  possible  wUthin  the 
limitations  of  his  handicap,  suffering  no  external  constraints  greater  than 
or  different  from  those  faced  by  hia  fellow  citizens.  A disabled  person  should 
not  be  placed  at  a social  or  housing  disadvantage  on  account  of  his  physical 
disabilities. 
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SECTION  3:  SUMMARY  OF  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE 
EXTENT  OF  CURRENT  PROVISIONS  AND  NEEDS 

Proviaions 

There  is  only  one  major  source  of  information  published  to  date,  whicrh  provides 
details  of  housing  circumstanceb  of  disabled  people.  This  is  the  report  of  the 
national  survey  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Population  Censuses  ajTid  Surveys^ 
"Handicapped  and  IjY\paired  in  Great  Britain'*  (1971)  by  Amelia  Harris  and 
"Work  and  Housing  of  Impaired  Persona  in  Great  Britain"  (1971)  by  Judith 
Buckle, 

These  reports  describe  the  situation  in  I9b8/9p  when  the  national  survey  waa 
carried  out.  At  that  time  only  5%  of  disabled  were  estimated  to  be  living  in 
purpose-built  accommodation  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped.  However,  as 
more  than  80%  of  these  people  were  elderly,  only  2%  of  disabled  people  under 
65  years  of  age  were  living  in  purpose-built  dwellings, 

( 1 ) New  Dwelling B 

Since  1970,  figures  supplied  by  the  Department  of  the  Environment  show 
that  local  authorities  in  England  have  built  or  propose  to  build  1,  10.3  dveUings 
for  disabled  people.  This  means  that  there  has  been  1 purpose-built  dwolung 
provided  for  every  595  handicapped  people  in  need  of  re-housing.  Furthermore, 
this  situation  varies  considerably  bctw’een  the  different  regions.  In  the  South 
East  (excluding  London)  there  are  estimated  to  be  302  handicapped  people 
in  need  of  re-housing  for  each  unit  of  special  provision;  in  the  West  Midlands 
this  proportion  deteriorates  to  1,222  to 

(2)  Adapt  ations 

Certain  local  authorities  have  stated  in  public  on  occasion  that  instead  of 

providing  new  dwellings  for  disabled  people  they  follow  a policy  of  adapting 

the  disabled  person's  existing  house  to  meet  his  needs.  This  may  well  be 

the  most  suitable  provision  in  many  instances;  how'ever  it  is  questionable 

* For  further  details  as  to  how  these  proportions  were  derived  please  see 
.the  report  on  Special  Housing  Provisions  for  Disabled  People  in  Ehtgiand 
1970/3  prepared  by  Jane  Ribbens  and  obtainable  from  the  Central  Council 
for  the  Disabled. 
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whether  this  is  in  every  case  the  most  appropriate  solution.  Certainly  on 
cost  grounds  - if  on  no  other  grounds  it  does  not  make  aen.se  to  mo%'e  a 
disabled  person  to  a new  dwelling  which  then  has  to  be  modified  to  meet 
his  needs.* 

How  far  local  authorities  have  gone  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  disabled 
people  by  adapting  tiieir  homes  to  overcome  the  problemsj,  ia  difficult  to 
know  with  any  certaiaity.  There  are  no  published  figures  available  to  show 
how'  many  adaptations  v/ere  made  between  19^0  and  1.972.  The  only  figures 
available  at  present  refer  to  the  year  I972-3.  Uafortimately  these  figures 
do  not  provide  a great  deal  of  ififormation  since  they  do  not  distinguish 
between  minor  provisions  - e,  g,  bath  rails  ~ and  major  adaptations  that 
could  make  a substantial  ixnprovement  to  the  house.  One  cannot  therefore 
make  any  firm  conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  those  authorities  which  are 
not  providing  new  dwellings  are  providing  adaptations  instead.  However, 
making  the  best  sense  one  can  of  these  figures  (supplied  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Social  Security)  there  appears  to  be  little  in  the  figures  to 
support  the  claim  that  those  regions  which  supply  little  in  the  w^ay  of  purpose- 
built  accommodation  are  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  disabled  people  by 
adapting  their  existing  homes.  To  kn->w  the  situation  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  however,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security  v/ould  have 
to  differentiate  between  major  and  minor  adaptations,  particularly  in  local 
authority  dwellings,  so  that  distinct.ion  is  made  between  minor  aids  to  daily 
living  and  major  adaptations  which  constitute  a substantial  improvement  to 
the  house,  preventing  any  need  for  rc- housing. 

(3)  Institutions 

The  evidence  exatnined  .so  far  has  concerned  those  disabled  people  who  are 

living  in  the  community.  Information  concerning  people  in  residential 

accommodation  or  long- slay  hospitals  is  also  very  limited.  This  is  especially 

surprisi.ng  when  such  people  are  being  accommodated  at  public  expense  and 

* assessment  made  by  quantity  surveyors  in  Milton  Keynes  Development 
Corporation  foutid  that,  generally,  the  cost  of  making  physical  adaptations 
to  an  existing  house  v/as  up  to  twice  as  high  - depending  on  the  type  of  house 
and  m iterials  used  - as  incorporating  the  additional  features  at  the  design  stage. 


one  nught  expect  them  to  be  well  documented  and  categorised.  Sections  17 
and  1 8 of  the  Chronically  Sick  and  Disabled  Persons  Act  require  tViat  figures 
shoaid  be  available  as  to  the  numbers  of  disabled  people  under  65  years  who 
are  living  in  residential  accommodation  or  hospital  accommodation  intended 
for  the  elderly.  At  31st  March  1972,  there  were  in  England  8,327  disabled 
people  aged  less  than  65  living  in  residential  accommodation  for  the  elderly. 

By  31st  March  1973  this  figure  had  dropped  by  4-|%  to  7,942  people.  The 
figures  published  on  30th  November  1971  showed  2,585  patients  aged  under  65 
were  being  cared  for  in  non- psychiatric  wards  for  the  elderly.  In  the  subsequent 
year  this  figure  did  not  alter  to  any  appreciable  extent,  remaining  at  2,590  on 
29th  November  1972. 

Since  1968  the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security  has  encouraged  the 
development  of  younger  chronic  sick  unite,  to  prevent  younger  people  having 
to  live  in  geriatric  unit®.  A total  of  91  such  units  have  been  proposed  of  which 
9 have  been  ao  far  completed.  A recent  survey  carried  out  by  Jean  Symons 
asked  a question  *' Assuming  that  adequate  housing  and  domiciliary  support 
services  were  available  (including  help  with  dressing,  w.  c.  , night  cover) 
what  proportion  of  residents  would  be  able  to  live  in.  alternative  accommodation 
(e.  g.  houses,  flats,  hostels)?*’*  Most  replied  that  they  did  not  know,  or  gave  a 
figure  of  0-2%.  However,  Wessex  - who  are  the  only  region  "who  have  had  a 
purpose-built  unit  open  long  enough  to  evaluate  it"  - gave  a figure  of  50%  or  more, 
i.  e,  they  estimate  that  half  of  their  residents  could  be  living  in  the  community 
if  the  right  support  services  were  available, 

A census  of  residential  accommodation  provided  under  Part  III  of  the  National 
Assistance  Act  1948  for  physically  handicapped  people  was  made  in  1970.** 

This  accommodation  is  intended  for  people  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  but 
not  in  need  of  the  constant  nursing  care  available  in  younger  chronic  sick  units. 
This  found  113^244  adults  in  residential  accommodation  supported  by  the  local 
authority;  5582  of  the  permanent  residents  were  aged  under  65  years,  while 

* "Residential  Accommodation  for  Disabled  People"  by  Jean  Syinons,  Centre 
on  Environment  for  the  Handicapped,  1974, 

**  "The  Census  of  Residential  Accommodation:  1970  The  Local  Authority 

Distillation  Table  for  the  Elderly  and  the  Younger  Physically  Handicapped", 
Department  of  Health,  and  Social  Security. 


85,607  people  were  aged  65  years  and  over.  Almost  40%  of  the  younger 
phys  ically  handicapped  were  considered  to  be  minimally  dependent  i.  e,  they 
were  continent,  mobile  without  assistance,  able  to  feed  themselves,  and  were 
mentally  alert.  Almost  45%  of  the  older  permanent  residents  were  minimally 
dependent.  This  means  that  in  1970  there  were  2, i66  people  under  65  years  and 
38, -138  people  over  65  years  permanently  living  in  regidential  accommodation 
although  only  minirr^ally  dependent. 

Since  the  1960'b  some  local  authorities  have  provided  separate  residential 
accommodation  for  younger  handicapped  people.  Figures  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Se>;cvirity  in  November  1974  state  that  27  such 
homes  have  been  provided. 

Needs 

( 1 ) National  Statistics 

The  national  survey  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Population  Censuges  and  Surveys 
(referred  to  above)  considered  the  demand  for  re  "housing  smong  disabled  people, 
along  with  the  need  for  re-housing  under  certain  specified  criteria  (see  Section  2). 
It  was  estimated  that  in  England  alone  there  were  835,000  handicapped  and  impaired 
people  in  need  of  re  "housing.  The  report  concluded  that  the  accommodation  of 
impaired  persons  was  no  oldeir  nor  no  newer  than  that  of  the  general  population 
in  Great  Britain.  Just  over  3/5th  of  impaired  persons  v/ere  living  in 
accommodation  v'ith.  stairs  although  it  was  not  known  how  ni-ujy  people  had  to 
climb  stairs  in  order  to  get  to  their  accommodation. 

Just  over  1 in  4 impaired  persons  was  estimated  to  be  an  owner-occupier,  15% 
of  impaired  people  were  non-houeeholder a.  It  was  found  that  a higher  proportion 
of  the  general  population  were  owner- occupiers  than  impaired  persons,  but  a 
slightly  higher  proportion  of  impaired  pereons  were  local  authority  tenants  than 
in  the  general  population. 

A higher  proportion  of  impaired  persons  lived  in  a household  of  one  or  two 
persons  than  was  the  case  for  the  general  population.  Impaired  persons  were 
leas  likely  to  be  living  in  overcrowded  accommodation  than  the  general  population. 
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10%  of  impaired  persons  were  unable  to  use  part  of  his  or  her  accommodation 
because  of  disability.  Stairs  were  usually  the  main  limiting  factor.  8%  of 
impaired  persons  sometimes  or  always  slept  in  the  living  room,  usually 
because  their  disability  prevented  them  from  sleeping  in  their  bedrooms. 

1 in  4 impaired  persons  did  not  have  exclusive  use  lor  his  household  of  hot 
water,  fixed  bath  and  inside  w',  c.  . Young  impaired  persona  w'cre  more 
likely  to  be  living  in  accommodation  with  all  three  basic  amenities  than  the  more 
elderly.  A higher  proportion  of  people  needing  special  care  had  poorly  equipped 
accommodation  than  any  other  persons,  and  as  the  report  pointed  out  this  may 
make  the  task  of  the  persons  caring  for  them  even  more  difficult  than  it  is  already. 

25%  of  the  people  interviewed  expressed  a desire  to  move.  Of  these  people, 

38%  had  already  applied  to  their  local  authority  for  re-housing.  Potential 
movers  tended  to  be  younger  than  persons  who  did  not  want  to  move.  The  main 
reason  given  by  the  potential  movers  wanting  to  move  was  not  beiir^;  able  to 
manage  the  stairs.  Tenants  of  privately  rented  unfurnished  accommodation  had 
been  waiting  longer  to  be  rc-houaed  than  other  tenants. 

31%  of  all  impaired  people  were  considered  to  be  in  need  of  re-housing  or 
substantial  improvement  to  their  existing  accommodation.  This  percentage 
rose  to  56%  amongst  the  very  severely  and  severely  handicapped.  About  150,000 
very  severely,  severely,  or  appreciably  handicapped  persons  were  living  in 
accommodation  which  was  inadequate  because  some  rooms  were  inaccessible 
or  they  had  to  sleep  in  the  living  room  because  of  their  disability,  as  did  100,000 
impaired  persons  whose  impairment  caused  only  a minor  or  no  handicap.  A 
further  200,  000  household s containing  persons  who  were  very  severely,  severely 
or  appreciably  handicapped  needed  re -housing  or  improvement  to  their 
accommodation  because  they  lacked  the  basic  amenity  of  an  inside  w.  c.  , 

About  1 in  10  persons  needing  re- housing  w'as  aged  between  16  and  49,  about 
1 in  4 between  50  and  64,  about  1 in  3 between  65  and  74  and  3 in 
10  were  aged  75  or  over.  Nearly  60%  of  the  total  impaired  pupulatior» 
were  elderly.  In  actual  numbers  there  were  more  severely  handicapped 
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people  aged  65  and  over,  but  a slightly  higher  oroportion  of  those 
Impaired  aged  16  to  29  are  very  severely  handicapped  than  in  subsequent 
age  groups  to  74  years, 

(2)  I#ocal  Surveys 

Apart  from  these  national  surv’eys,  social  services  departments  are 
required  under  the  Chronically  Sick  and  Disabled  Persons  Act  to  carry 
out  local  surveys  ”to  iniarna  themselves  of  the  number  of  persons  to  whom 
(section  29  of  the  National  A ssistance  Act  1948)  applies  within  their  area, 
and  of  the  need  of  the  making  by  the  Authority  of  arrangements  under  that 
Section  for  such  persona'*.  The  methodology  of  these  surveys  varies 
greatly;  some  adopted  a policy  of  sending  a leaflet  to  households  to  invite 
disabled  people  to  make  their  needs  known,  others  decided  to  carry  out  a 
survey,  some  using  random  sampling  methods.  Only  those  who  did  in 
fact  carry  out  a random  sample  survey  are  able  to  make  generalisations 
from  their  data  to  estimate  the  needs  of  the  entire  disabled  population  in 
their  area.  The  variability  arises  in  part  because  some  authorities 
interpreted  thair  duty  under  the  Act  as  being  to  identify  and  register 
particular  individuals  in  their  area  who  are  disabled:  others  interpreted 

their  duty  as  being  to  gather  iiiformation  that  would  enable  them  to  estimate 
the  need  throughout  the  area  for  services  to  be  made  available  under  the 
1970  Act.  However,  the  only  housing  responsibility  that  social  services 
departments  have  towards  disabled  people  is  to  provide  residential 
accommodation  under  Part  ill  of  the  1948  National  Assistance  Act,  and  to 
provide  the  adaptations  required  under  the  1?70  Act.  Information  obtained 
suggests  that  of  the  94  reports  so  far  completed  32  only  ask  any  questions 
at  all  about  housing,  * 

One  survey  which  did  produce  such  information  however  waa  the  "Survey 
of  Handicapped  and  Impaired  Persons  and  Persons  Aged  75  or  Over  and 
Living  Alone  in  the  Royal  Borough  of  Kensington  and  Chelsea",  which  was 
carried  out  by  Judith  Buckle  and  Philip  Baldwin,  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
have  a total  population  of  approximately  186,570,  The  survey  found  an 

♦ Information  supplied  by  Mr,  R,  Bowl  of  the  Social  Administration 
Department  at  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
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estimated  8,630  handicapped  and  impaired  persons  of  all  ages  living 
in  private  households  in  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  .2,930  men  and  5,700 
women.  A’  out  the  men  v/ho  had  orne  impairment  -’'ere  aged  65 
or  over  as  were  f <if  the  v.'on*.eru  'rUese  proportions  correspond  exactly 
with  those  found  in  the  nalionaJ  survey.  Ttiese  figures  mean  that  about 
1 in  19  persons  living  in  private  households  in  the  area  had  some  mental, 
physical  or  sensory  impairment,  and  about  1 in  37  people  (of  all  ages) 
living  in  private  houBeholds  in  the  area  w'ere  estimated  to  be  permanently 
very  severely  or  apprr^ciahly  handicapped.  The  survey  concluded  "it 
would  appear  that  there  ia  a lower  .prevalence  of  impairment  in  Kensington 
and  Chelsea  than  in  Great  Britain,  but  more  of  the  impaired  are 
handicapped  in  Kensington  and  Chelsea.  " It  .appears  therefore  that  the 
impaired  population  in.  Kensington  and  Chelsea  is  fairly  representative 
of  the  situation  at  large  in  Great  Britain.  The  survey  went  on  to  estimate 
both  the  demand  and  the  need  for  re-housing  amongst  disabled  people  in 
the  area.  "The  main  aim  of  asking  these  queetxonsS  was  to  be  able  to  obtain 
estimates  of  the  number  of  units  of  purpose-built  accommodation  needed 
for  handicapped  persons  and  estimates  of  other  units  of  accommodation 
(not  necessarily  purpose-built)  needed  for  handicapped  persons,"  As  a 
result  of  the  findings,  it  was  estimated  that  90  persons  in  the  Borough 
needed  pux'poye- built  accommodation  for  the  handicapped  i.  e.  accommodation 
for  wheelchair  users;  an  estimateci  ZOO  pcr.sons  were  in  need  of  sheltered 
accommodation;  an  estimriied  Z90  people  were  in  need  of  ground  floor  flats 
for  the  handicapped,  "This  mean??  that  about  I in  1.!  handicapped  persons 
in  Kensington  and  Chelse.u  need.s  purpose-built  accommodation,  sheltered 
accornmodatiari,  or  ground  floor  flats  .for  the  handicapped,  " 

Despite  the  fact  that  so  few  surveys  .included  this  sort  of  information,  the 
recent  Circular  71/ 7^-  suggested  t.hai;  housing  authorities  could  look  to 
these  surveys  to  provide  luformation  as  to  the  extent  of  housing  provision 
needed  by  disabled  people  in  their  .areas. 

"Housing  for  People  who  arc  Physically  Handicapped"  issued  by  the 
Department  of  tlie  Environrneht  and  the  Welsh  Office. 
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(3)  Wheelchair  Users 

In  the  light  Circular  74/74  there  's  also  a need  to  be  able  to  estimate 
numbers  of  people  who  are  in  need  of  purpose-built  wiieelchair  housing, 
and  the  numbers  of  people  who  could  be  satisfactorily  accommodated  in 
mobility  type  housing.  * If  one  accepts  that  vv'heelchair  housing  ie  only 
needed  for  those  people  who  are  actually  confined  to  a wheelchair,  these 
estimates  would  depend  on  the  nun\bers  of  chairbound  people  in  this 
country  who  are  in  need  of  re-housing,  and  the  numbers  of  people  who 
would  benefit  from  grouxid  floor  accommodation  who  are  in  need  of 
re-housing*  The  information  available  on  which  to  base  these  estimates 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory*  Circular  74/74  suggests  that  only  2%  of 
handicapped  and  impaired  people  are  in  fact  wheelchair  bound;  this  gives 
an  estimate  of  60,000  wheelchair  bound  people  at  present  living  in  the 
community  in  this  country  aged  16  and  over,  in  his  article  on  mobility 
housing**  Seiwyn  Goldsmith  suggests  thatl5%  of  handicapped  and  impaired 
people  would  benefit  from  mobility  housing*  This  gives  an  estimate  of 
450,000  handicapped  people  at  present  living  in  the  community  aged  16 
and  over,  who  would  benefit  from  mobility  bousing.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  figviree  exclude  people  who  are  at  present  living  in  institutions, 
since  they  are  based  on  the  statistics  obt^.ined  m the  national  surveys. 
They  also  exclude  children. 

The  information  is  not  availableby  which  one  can  relate  these  figures 
to  the  need  for  re-housing.  Neither  is  the  information  satisfactory  by 
which  to  relate  these  figures  to  age.  The  national  survey  reported  by 
Amelia  Harris  provides  information  vvhich  relates  wheelchair  users  to 
the  degree  of  handicap,  and  W'hich  then  separately  relates  the  degree  of 
handicap  to  age.  If  one  puts  this  information  together  one  gets  the  figures 
set  out  in  the  table  below; 

* Mobility  housing  was  first  defined  in  Circular  74/74.  It 
is  described  in  more  detail  in  an  article  by  Selwyn  Goldsmith  in 
the  Architects  Journal  of  3rd  July  1974,  It  is  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  this  report  in  the  section  on  basic  issues. 


**  op,  cit. 
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Wheelchair  Users  and  Age 
(figures  derived  from  Amelia  Harris) 


Over  65 


All  Ages 


37,950 

15,890 

15,560 


Very  severely  handicapped 
Severely  handicapped 
Appreciably  handicapped 


51,810 

24,920 

24,640 


69,400 


TOTAL 


101.370 


A survey  in  Leicestershire  found  that  45%  of  viheelchair  users  were 
aged  65  or  over.  ^ 

( ^ ) The  Future  Situation 

The  housing  situation  of  diabled  people  is  not  a static  phenomenon. 

Housing  circumstances  themselves  alter,  so  that  new  problems  develop 
as  existing  ongsare  being  dealt  with.  In  addition,  disability  itself  arises 
in  new  areas  and  new  forms.  • The  incidence  at  which  disability  arisses  is 
itself  subject  to  variation.  New  advances  in  medicine  reduce  the  fatality 
caused  by  disease  so  that  congenitally  disabled  children  live  longer.  The 
changing  environment  of  modern  industrial  society  gives  rise  to  new  diseases. 
Road  accidents  and  household  acc'dents  continue  to  increase  in  numbers. 

An  analysis  carried  out  by  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  forecast  a rate 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  very  severely  handicapped  of  0.  9%  every  year. 
They  also  forecast  that  each  year  would  see  the  numbers  of  severely  and 
very  severely  handicapped  people  increase  by  5,000?'*  The  report  concluded 
that  "it  is  inevitable  that  the  population  of  the  disabled,  especially  the  more 
severely  disabled,  will  rise  rapidly  over  the  next  twenty  years.  Official 
policy  towards  the  disabled  is  made  without  the  benefit  of  forecasts  and  is 
likely  to  severely  underestimate  the  need  for  social  services  for  community 
support  of  the  disabled  through  simple  lack  of  information.  " 

♦ "Wheelchair  Survey.  Study  Undertaken  March  1971 -April  1972  by  Means 
of  Questionnaire  to  Wheelchair  Users"  by  P.  Holt  and  N,  Tuft,  Bath 
Institute  of  Medical  Engineering, May  1974, 

**  "Care  with  Dignity:  An  Analysis  of  Costs  of  Care  for  the  Disabled", 

Report  produced  by  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  for  Action  Research  for 
the  Crippled  Child,  May  1973. 
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In  considering  the  existing  statistics  on  housing  needs  it  is  therefore 
vital  to  bear  in  mind  that  new  housing  needs  are  developing  even  as  we 
attempt  to  meet  the  existing  need. 

Conclusions 

The  information  available  concerning  the  provisions  being  made#  and 
(even  more  important)  the  provisions  that  are  required  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  disabled  people,  is  thus  extremely  inadequate.  It 
does  not  provide  the  sort  of  information  required  for  housing  authorities 
who  wish  to  plan  comprehensively  to  provide  housing  for  disabled  people* 
Similarly  there  is  a lack  of  information  as  to  the  level  $f  domiciliary 
support  that  will  be  needed  by  the  potential  tenants  of  any  housing  provided 
for  handicapped  people,  and  very  little  published  research  at  all  into  the 
methods  of  best  meeting  the  need.  The  national  survey  failed  to  illustrate 
the  network  of  needs  and  provision  within  a given  area,  the  differences  in 
type  and  extent  of  disability  ■within  regions,  and  other  more  detailed 
Information  vital  to  a positive  approach  in  improving  and  extending  the 
life  style  of  disabled  people.  How  far  housing  authorities  themselves  are 
aware  of  these  needs  ia  a further  question  to  be  considered. 

Summary 

(1)  Between  1970  and  1973  local  authorities  built  or  proposed  to  build 
1,403  dwellings  for  disabled  people.  This  represents  1 dwelling 

for  every  595  handicapped  and  impaired  people  in  need  of  re-housing. 
There  is  great  regional  variation  in  the  extent  of  this  provision, 

(2)  There  is  very  little  information  available  concerning  adaptations 
provided  for  disabled  people,  and  what  information  there  is  does 
not  distinguish  between  major  and  minor  adaptations  made  to  local 
authority  properties.  It  is  therefore  inadequate  for  forming  any  sort 
of  conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not  those  authorities  which  are 
providing  few  specially  designed  dwellings  are  providing  adaptations 
instead,  but  in  its  present  form  it  does  not  support  this  contention. 
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(3)  In  1970  there  werc’I  1 3.,24it  adults  in  residential  a.cci3irinTpdation 
supported  by  a local  authority,  5,58Z  o£  the  permanent  residents 
were  under  65  years.  Almost  40%  of  these  were  only  minimally 
dependent, 

(4)  Since  1968  a total  of  91  units  for  the  younger  chronic  sick  have 
been  proposed,  9 of  these  have  been  completed*  There  is  little 
information  available  concerning  the  patients  of  the  existing  units 
but  one  of  tlie  longest  opened  units  estimates  that  half  their  residents 
could  be  living  in  the  coninmnity  if  the  right  support  services  and 
accommodation  were  available. 

(5)  National  studies  found  that  an  estimated  835,000  handicapped  and 
ixnpaired  people  were  in  need  of  re^housing  in  1968/9,  Of  the  very 
severely  and  severely  handicapped  56%  were  fouiid  to  be  in  need  of 
re»hou8ing  or  a substantial  improvement  to  their  existing  accommodation, 

(6)  The  majority  of  surveys  carried  out  by  social  services  departments 

do  liot  provide  any  information  on  the  housing  circumstance  a of  disabled 
people,  FJven  where  such  informatiors  is  provided*  it  is  very  rarely 
of  a form  suitable  for  planning  proviaiona.  However,  one  such  survey, 
in  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  estimated  that  I in  11  of  the  handicapped 
and  impaired  population  in  the  Borough  wb.s  in  need  of  purpose-built 
accommodation,  sheltered  accommodation  or  ground  floor  flats  for 
the  handicapped, 

(7)  From  the  existing  statistics,  it  appears  that  at  least  45%  of  wheelchair 
users  are  over  65  years  of  age, 

(8)  The  numbers  of  disabled  people  are  expected  to  increase  substantially 
over  the  next  twenty  years,  especially  among  the  more  severely 
disabled, 

(9)  Overall  the  existing  information  on  the  housing  needs  of  disabled 
people  is  thoroughly  inadequate  for  planning  purposes.  One  cannot 
use  the  existing  statistics  to  state  with  any  confidence  what  proportion 
of  wheelchair  units  is  needed  throughout  the  country.  Furthermore 
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the  information  is  aot  provided  ux  a form  v/hich  allows  it  to  be 
related  to  the  needs  of  any  particular  region.  For  example, 
the  information  does  not  show  how  the  need  for  special  housing 
or  ground  floor  accommodation  relates  to  such  variables  as 
age,  sir.e  of  household,  need  for  support  services. 
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SECTION  4:  PRIVATE  SECTOR  HOUSING 

Figures  for  December  1972  for  E iglanc!  and  Wales  nhow  a total  housing 
stock  of  17,351,000  dwellings.  Of  those  dwellings  53*4%,  or  9*224,000 
dwellings,  were  owner- occupied.  This  contrasts  with  the  situation  amongst 
handicapped  and  impaired  people,  of  whom  36%  in  England  own  their  ow-n 
housing,  * Amongst  the  general  housing  stock,  13,8%  is  privately  rented, 
i.  e,  2,  394,000  dwellings*,  28,2%  is  owned  by  the  local  authorities  i,  e. 
4,903,000  dwelling pj"** 

At  present  disabled  people  who  own  or  rent  a privately  owned  house  are 
able  to  obtain  help  only  in  the  form  of  adaptations  to  their  accommodation 
through  their  local  authority  social  services  departm.ent.  Since  1970  one 
hopes  that  an  increasing  number  of  such  a-daptatians  have  been  made.  The 
only  figures  available  at  present  however*  for  the  year  1972/3,  show  that 
12,431  such  adaptations  w'ere  made,  of  w'hich  only  1,236  were  adaptations 
costing  more  than  £ 1 present  there  is  no  general  system  in 

operation  to  ensure  that  such  adaptations  contiime  to  be  used  by  disabled 
people  once  the  original  disabled  occupant  has  left.  Yet  some  of  these 
adaptations  are  quite  major  and  are  suitable  for  a wide  variety  of  disabilities, 
e,  g,  provision  of  a downstairs  bathroom/toUet/bedroom,  installation  of  a 
lift.  One  London  Boroxjgh  has  suggested  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  future 
use  of  adaptations  provided  discourages  them  from  providing  major 
adaptations  in  the  private  s«ctor,'l'**’l‘ 

One  major  nev/  provision  made  by  the  Housing  Act  1974  concerns  the 
possibility  of  using  improvement  grants  for  the  provision  of  facilities  for 
the  disabled  occupant  of  the  houRe.  Since  this  ia  a totally  new  departure 
the  relevant  sections  of  the  Act  are  quoted  in  full  below: 

"Section  56  - 1.  Grant®  of  the  descriptions  specified  In 
sub- section?,  below  shall  be  payable  by  local  authorities  in 
accordance  with  the  following  provisions  of  this  Part  of  this 
Act  towards  the  cost  of  works  required  for  •« 

♦ Jvidith  Buckle  op.  cit, 

**  B igures  supplied  by  the  Research  .Department  of  Shelter  Housing 
Aid  Centre. 

Figures  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security, 

♦ See  Community  Care  8th  May  l974,"Why  Merton  is  Top"  by  Peter  Morris, 


a,  the  provision  of  dvt/eLUiigs  by  the  conversion  of  houses 
for  other  buildings 

b,  the  iiTjprovement  of  dwellings^ 

c,  the  repair  of  dwellinga,  and 

d^  the  improvement  of  houses  in  multiple  occupation  by 
the  provision  of  atandard  arnenitie 

where  the  provision,  improvement  or  repair  is  by  a person 
other  than  a housing  authority* 

2„  1 he  grants  referred  to  in  sub- section  I above  are.  « 

a„  an  'imprcveme.nt  grant'-  in  reepect  of  work  required  for 
the  provision  oi  a.  dweliing  (as  mentioned  in  paragraph  a.*  o£ 
that  aub"-aection)or  for  the  improvement  of  a dwelling  or,  in 
the  c.a.se  oi.  a registered  diisabi.ed  per  son,  works  required  for 
his  welfare,  accoro.modation  or  employment  where  the  existing 
dwe-liing  is  itsadequale  or  a.n@nit.able  for  those  purposes,  not 
being  work  falling  entirely  within  p.aragrapli  b*  below; 

b,  an  ’'intermediate  grant”  i.n  the  respect  of  workis  required 
.for  the  improvement  of  a dwelling  by  the  provision  of  standard 
amenities  which  it  lacks  or  which  in  the  case  of  a registered 
disabled  person  are  iiiacce ssible  to  that  person  by  virtue  of  his 
disability*  , « , » * 

Sectio-n  t5.5-»..k  A local  authority  ©hail  not  approve  an  application 
for  an  Intermediate  grant  unless  they  are  satisfied 

that  the  d-v'-elling  concerned,  except  in  the  case  of  ai 
registered  disabied  person  when  this  sub«eectio.n  shaLl  not 
apply,  has  been  without  the  amenity  in  question  for  a period  of 
not  less  thar4  t-welve  month®.  * , . « 4 . ” 

This  is  the  first  time  that  eligibiUt-^'  for  these  grants  has  been  defined  by 
reference  to  the  occupant  of  the  property  rather  tha.n  by  re.,feren,ce  to  the 
property  iteell.  The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  that  adaptations  can,  be 
paid  for  by  a new  .source  of  .fina-nce,  and  that  where  the  property  contain® 
the  basic  amenities  but  these  amenities  arc  i,aaccee Bible  to  the  disabled 
occupant,  the  property  is  eligible  for  intermediate  grant  aa  if  it  was  without 
the  amenity  at  all. 

A disccueion  was  initiated  -with  the  National  House  Building  Council,  the 
aim  of  -which  was  to  establish  a project  to  test  the  response  of  the  private 
sector  market  of  house-  builders  on  their  willingness  to  consider  the 
inclusion  of  a minimal  standard  of  des-ign  for  disabled  people  in  house 
building  strategy.  When  It  comes  to  the  poBsibliity  of  houses  in  the  private 
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sector  being  designed  at  the  outset  with  the  need  of  possible  disabled 
occupants  in  mind,  the  'V\brking  Party  have  not  learnt  oX  any  previous 
concerted  effort  to  bring  this  possibility  to  the  attention  of  the  house 
builder. 

The  National  House  Building  Council  aims  to  set  sound  minimal 
standards  for  new  houses  built  for  sale  to  private  buyera. 

99%  of  all  houses  built  for  sale  to  private  house  buyers  are  erected  by 
registered  house  builders  to  the  standards  set  by  the  National  House 
Building  Council* 

The  National  House  Building  Council  issue  a 10  year  warranty  for 
privately  built  dwellings. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  contribution  that  could  be  made  to 
the  field  of  housing  the  disabled  within  the  private  sector,  the  Central 
Council  for  the  Disabled  and  the  National  House  Building  Council  are  to 
embark  on  a programme  to  consider  what,  if  any,  minimal  criteria  could 
be  applied  to  certain  areas  and  types  of  private  house  building. 

Details  of  this  programme  will  be  discussed  early  in  1975, 

At  the  presant  time,  there  are  no  special  mortgage  facilities  available 
for  disabled  people;  local  authorities  a»  lenders  do  not  pay  attention  to 
the  particular  needs  of  disabled  people,  and  building  societies  generally 
have  to  make  advances  to  those  applicants  who  are  commercially  most 
suitable,  A sub-committee  has  therefore  been  established  by  the  Working 
Party  to  '^onsider  the  best  ways  in  which  disabled  people  could  be  helped  to 
become  owneno-occupier s on  equal  terms  with  able  bodied  people. 

If  the  possibilities  are  to  be  fully  exploited  for  gearing  private  sector 
housing  to  the  needs  of  disabled  people,  there  must  be  some  means  of 
bringing  together  the  disabled  person  and  the  suitable  house.  Within 
set  regions,  agencies  could  be  established  to  enable  disabled  people  and 
others,  such  as  the  elderly,  who  wish  to  buy  or  rent  a private  property, 
to  find  suitable  housing.  Such  an  agency  could  register  any  private  property 
which  was  in  some  v/ay  suitable  for  a disabled  person.  It  could  register 
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a ground  floor  flat,  a new  house  designed  to  allow  wheelchair  circulation 
or  an  older  house  that  has  been  adapted,  whether  by  the  local  authority  or 
someone  else.  There  are-  a number  of  ways  by  which  such  an  agency  could 
be  set  up.  It  could  be  established  by  the.  local  avitbority  - perhaps  through 
its  housing  aid  centre  - or  through  the  Citizens  Advice  Bureau,  or  it  could 
be  established  by  a voluntary  consortium  of  estate  agents,  or  it  could 
be  established  by  the  local  authority  and  estate  agents  working  together. 

The  range  of  people  who  might  seek  accomn-nodation  through  such  an  agency 
could  be  wide:  from  the  elderly  pe.rson  who  wanted  to  avoid  stairs,  to 
the  young  chair  bound  single  person  who  has  fairly  special  needs.  Furthermore, 
besides  helping  the  disabled  house  hunter,  the  existence  of  such  an  agency 
might  encourage  both  private  house  builders  to  consider  the  needs  of  disabled 
people  and  social  service  departments  to  provide  major  adaptations  to 
private  property,  in  the  kaowTedge  that  there  was  an  organised  market 
for  the  improvements  made.  ^ 

Sui-nma  ry 

(1)  53.  4fo  of  the  total  housing  stock  in  England  and,  Wales  is  owner- 
occupied.  36%  of  adult  handicapped  and  impaired  people  in  England 
are  owner-occupiers. 

(2)  Until  recently  the  only  provisions  at  present  made  within  the  private 
sector  for  disabled  people  are  the  adaptations  carried  out  by  social 
services  departments, 

(3)  The  Housing  Act  197-i  made  a major  new  provision  for  disabled  people 
whereby  improvement  and  intermediate  grants  could  be  used  to  provide 
adaptations  to  a.  private  property  where  the  occupant  is  disabled. 

(4)  To  date,  no  concerted  attempt  has  been  made  to  gear  private  house 
building  to  the  needs  of  disabled  people.  A project  to  investigate  the 
opportunities  here  is  proposed  with  the  National  House  Building  Council, 

(5)  There  are  no  special  mortgage  arra.ngem»nt8  available  for  disabled 
people;  a eub-committee  has  been  established  to  examine  mortgage 

* A similar  proposal,  though  with  more  limited  scope,  was  made  in  the 
report  "Care  with  Dignity"  prepared  by  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  for 
Action  Research  for  the  Crippled  Child,  May  1973, 
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facilitlefi  that  a.r«  availabl®  ami  that  are  needed  for  physically 
handicapped  people, 

(6)  Tliere  is  a need  for  a specialised  agency  to  operate  to  help  the 

disabled  person  and  other*  with  comparable  needs  or  requirements 

to  find  suitable  housing  in  the  private  sector.  Such  an  organisation 
of  the  market  would  encourage  house  builders  and  social  services 
departments  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  disabled  people  in 
private  sector  housing.  It  could  be.  eatablishcd  by  local  authorities 
and/or  by  estate  agents. 


I 

•1 

I 
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SECTION  5;  HOUSING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Housing  aasociations  are  non-profit-making  organisationfl  which  provide 
accommodation,  generally  to  r<*nt.  At  the  present  time  the  political 
climate  is  ripe  for  a great  expansion  in  this  area,  if  housing  associations 
are  enabled  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  open  to  them.  The  Housing 
Act  1974  made  major  new  provisions  for  the  financing  of  housing  associations, 
including  the  expansion  of  the  Housing  Corporation  as  a channel  for  central 
government  funds  to  housing  associations,  and  Lord  Goodman  has  now  been 
appointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Corporation, 

Housing  associations  are  generally  independent  organisations  and  each  tends 
to  follow  its  own  policies.  Each  association  may  be  established  to  fulfill  a 
particular  need,  for  example,  the  needs  of  one-parent  families,  students, 
ex-prisoners,  immigrant  familieei.  There  are  also  many  associations 
which  seek  firat  and  foremost  to  re-house  families  currently  in  the  worst 
houaing  conditions.  There  are  those,  however,  who  argue  that  hoxising 
aasociations  should  be  a.  real  alternative  to  local  authority  housing,  not  just 
an  extension  of  it,  and  that  the  beet  role  of  the  housing  association  is  to  house 
people  who  receive  very  low  priority  in  local  authority  hoxising  programrr'es.* 

There  are  certainly  good  arguments  for  suggesting  that  housing  associations 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  special  needs  such  as  those  of  disabled 
people.  Although  many  of  them  use  finance  from  their  local  autViority  and 
therefore  also  accept  a percentage  of  norninal:ion.H  from  the  local  authority 
waiting  Hat,  they  can  often  be  more  flexible  than  local  authorities  in 
allocating  tenancies  where  they  themoeives  have  the  right  to  do  this  - perhaps 
being  more  sensitive  to  individual  problems  than  is  possible  within  a formal 
allocation  policy  that  has  to  be  publicly  seen  to  be  just.  They  are  also 
sometimes  less  restricted  by  residentia]  qualifications  than  are  local 
authorities,  especially  if  they  use  Mousing  Corporation  finance.  They  can 
also  be  a great  deal  more  pioneering  than  local  authorities,  and  It  is  the 
specialist  housing  associationB  which  have  so  far  led  the  way  in  this  country 

* This  formed  a major  topic  for  discusidon  at  the  conference  organised 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Housing  Associations  at  Vfarwick  University 
in  September  1974, 


in  developing  h-ons?mg  all e r native !j  to  lot  severely  disabled 

people  •»  Habinteg,  Inekip  St,  Gilee,  John  Grooms^ 

There  are  also  good  arguments  for  placing  the  responsibility  for  housing 
disabled  people  squarely  with  the  local  authorities^  whose  statutory  and 
aocial  duty  it  is  to  meet  their  needs.  .Local  atithorities  cannot  shift  their 
responsibility  to  housirig  associations^  andj  where  they  co«operate  with 
a hotising-  association  in  meeting  these  special  .needs,  local  authoritiem 
must  still  retain  th.e  overall  responsibility  for  assessing  the  .need  and 
planning  provisions, 

Froxn  April  1975  a new  system  of  finance  will  operate  for  housing  associations 
under  the  Housing  Act  1974«  They  will  become  the  recipients  of  large  sums 
of  public  money  and  must  therefore  be  €;r.pefcted  to  play  their  part  in  housing 
disabled  people,.  There  are-  tw'o  main  aourcea  of  finance  open  to  housing 
associations:  they  can  obtain  loans  from  the  local  authority  in  whose  area 

they  intend,  to  W'o.rko  aiteraative,l.y  they  ca.n  obtain  the  .loans  from  the  Housing 
Gorporatl.o.n,  v/hich  obtains  its  money  direct  from  central  government.  The 
Housing  Co-tporation. 'willaiao  be  responsible  for  the  registration  of  housing 
associations,  .tf  finance  is  obtained  through  the  local  authority,  very  o.fton 
restriction,"^  are  i.tRposed  bo  that  tc  lants  of  the  conip'.  ited  development  i. mat 
be  drawn  from  within  the  existing  local  authority  boundaries.  These 
reBidentlal  re strlctions  are  especially  pernlciou-s  when  accommodation  is 
be.ing  provided  for  a minority  group  who  may  be  eager  to  go  outside  their 
local  authority  area  li  they  can  obtain  suitable  accommodation. 

Discussions  have  been  initiated  by  the  V/orking  Party  w,ith  the  Housing 
Corporation  to  consider  the  role  of  the  houahig  association  movement  in 
housing  disabled  peoplef  in  terms  of  the  pOBSibilitie®  oi  providing  .mobility 
hou8;.ng,  in  pnoviding  a piwjpoa'tion  u,C  housing  specially  designed  for  people  ' 
in  w,heeichair s , and  i.n  terms  of  proviBions  for  retired  disabled  people  within  j 
housing  achemes  for  the  eide 

There  is  a view  'within  tlu-*  Work.ing  Party  that  there  could  be  a role  for 
housing  associationr.  to  buy  plots  on  developments  being  esutab-Uabed  by 

* For  a fiAllcr  .report  of  these  discuasions  please  see  Appendiac  1. 

♦ + An  ajTiendment  to  the  Housing  Act  v/a®  drafted,  but  failed  to  be  adopted* 
Please  see  Appendix  IL 


other  housing  bodies  « e.  g.  local  aiithoritie s,  general  housing  associations, 
private  builders  • and  to  submit  their  own  specifications  for  the  building  of 
one  or  more  houses  to  special  requiremente.  It  would  be  important  for 
integration  that  the  house  design  remained  within  the  range  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  particular  development.  This  might  be  one  way  to  approach 
the  private  builder,  and  it  might  also  encourage  the  incorporation  of  certain 
desirable  features  in  the  rnanner  of  estate  lay-out  and  general  environmental 
design.  The  practicality  of  this  approach  could  be  worthy  of  exploration* 

Housing  associations  tend  to  engage  in  tvm  broad  areas  of  activity. 

(1)  they  t>uild  new  housing  developments  to  Parker  Morris  standards, 

(2)  they  buy  up  older  propertieSj,  Improve  them,  and  convert  them  into 
flats,  with  varying  amounts  of  work  involved. 

The  financial  arrangements  for  new  developments  *whiah  include  provisions 
for  disabled  people  operate  as  for  th€;  local  authority  schemes,  xiowever, 
it  seema  that  for  conversion  and  improvement  projects,  any  provision  for 
disabled  people  has  to  be  financed  without  any  extra  grants  for  their  special 
needs*  If  improvement  grants  are  used,  these  Vf''il.l  in  future  be  obtaina.ble 
even  if  some  of  the  basic  amenities  are  already  provided  in  the  house,  if  the 
existing  amenities  are  inaccessible  to  a disabled  tenatit***  I he  only  other 
source  of  finance  appears  to  be  the  possibility  of  obtaining  help  from  the 
social  services  department  in  adapting  a dvr'elling  for  a particular  disabled 
tenant,  if  the  tenant  has  moved  from  one  local  authority  area  to  another  to 
take  up  the  new  tenancy,  there  can  be  confusion  as  to  whose  financial 
responBibility  it  is  to  pay  for  any  adaptations  provided,**^*  There  Beerns  to 
be  a need  to  reconBider  the  financial  arrangements  for  housing  associations 
w'hich  make  provision  for  disabled  people  when  converting  and  improving 
older  properties,  Oftc^n  tie se  a a soc iations  are  re-housing  a local  population 
within  a small  area,  and  could  make  an  important  contribution  in  maintaining 
disabled  people  in  their  familiar  environment. 

* A project  along  these  lines  had  been  considered  within  Milton  Keynes 
Development  Corporation, 

**  This  is  a new  provision  under  the  Housing  Act  1974,  See  Section  4, 
Private  Sector  Housing, 

♦ ♦♦  We  would  liV^e  to  thank  the  Pamily  Housing  Association  for  bringii^g 
this  point  to  our  attention. 


Whiere  housing  associations  do  make  special  provision  for  disabled 
tenants,  and  where  these  tert<mtB  are  not  normioated  from  ike  local  authority 
waiting  .list,  the  housing  association  couM  make  use  of  the  aort  o£  agency 
proposed  in  Section  4 for  enabling  disabled  people  to  seek  suitafole  housing 
■within  the  private  sectc-r«  * 


Su.mm.ary 

(1)  The  houaing  association  movement:  has  been  geared  up  t:o  become 
a new  alternative  in  rented  .hpuB'AHge  It  has  access  to  large  stims 
of  public  money  and  should  recognise  its  responsibility  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  ol  disabled  people.  In  many  ways  it  is  in  a position 
to  make  a .special  contribution  in  this  are^i, 

(2)  DiecusBions  have  been  initiated  with  the  H.ous.iag  Corporation  to 
considei”  how  housing  aasociatl'DriS  cart  be  encouraged  to  discharge 
their  responsibilit'y  -to  disabled  people* 

(3)  Houeirvg  aseociaiions  thr.tt  convert  and  improve  e,xi8ting  properties 
do  not  appear  to  receive  smiiicient  financial  support  to  encourage 
them  to  .meet  the  special  laoeds  of  disabled  people. 


* See  Section  4,  Private  Sector  Housing 


SECTION  6:  NEW  AND  EXPANDED  TOW'NS 


In  co-operation  with  the  New  Towni«  Asaocation,  an  investigation  was 
undertaken  by  the  Working  Party  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  current  houaing 
provisions  lor  disabled  people  within  tiie  New  Towns.  The  results  appeared 
to  shov/  a great  discrepancy  in  the  number  of  such  dwellings  provided, 
ranging  from  nil  to  7 36.  Altogether  out  of  fourteen  replies  there  were  five 
Nev/  Towns  without  any  houaing  provision  for  disabled  people,  nor  any  plane 
to  begin  to  construct  any  by  March  197B.*  The  New  Towns  Directorate  have 
conducted  their  own  investigation  into  the  numbera  of  houaes  provided  for 
disabled  people  in  New  Towns,  and  in  fact  have  received  replies  considerably 
at  variance  with  the  Working  Party's  figures,  showing  even  lower  levels  of 
provisions.  The  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  the  inclusion  of  xinita  for  elderly 
people  in  the  figures  reported  in  the  Working  Party'’ s survey.  However,  the 
New  Towns  Directorate  fell  that  New  Towns  are  willing  to  convert  houses  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  W'here  there  is  a demand  from  disabled  people. 

At  present  the  responsibility  of  the  New  Towns  towards  disabled  people  does 
not  appear  to  be  clearly  stated  or  determined.  They  are  asked  to  help 
local  authorities  carry  oxit.  their  responsibilities  under  the  Chronically 
Sick  and  Disabled  Persons  Act  1970,  but  have  no  stat.c'-ory  obligation  to  do 
80.  At  present  a circular  has  been,  sent  to  the  New»  9’ owns  drawing  their 
attention  to  Circular  74/74  "Housing  for  People  who  are  Physically  Handicapped" 
asking  for  their  co-operation  in  implementing  the  policies  outlined,  with  the 
help  of  the  local  authoiutiee.  New  Towns  do  not,  however.,  have  any  staitutory 
re sponeibilitie s towards  disabled  people  as  such. 

Since  they  are  not  restricted  geographically  as  are  local  authorities,  to  a 
considerable  degree  New  Towns  could  seek  out  or  select  the  type  of  tenants 
they  want.  At  present  they  do  not  tend  to  do  this  in  an  active  way  although 
the  present  system,  whereby  work  and  housing  go  hand  in  hand,  tends 
implicitly  to  select  out  certain  types  of  people.  Furthermore,  since  they 
combine  all  the  major  planning  and  development  functions  under  one 
administration,  New  Towns  are  better  able  to  develop  a coherent  strategy 
towards  the  disabled  population. 

♦For  further  details  of  this  survey  pleaec  see  Appendix  III, 


The  disabled  person  seeking  housing  in  a New  Town  cculd  be: 

(1)  The  head  of  a household  or  a single  person  seeking  employment 
in  a New  Town. 

(2)  A member  ox  a family  which  is  moving  to  a New  Town  for  the 
first  time. 

At  present:  in  both  these  cases,  such  people  are  subject  to  the  normal  delay, 
experienced  by  able  bodied  people,  between  lirst  obtaining  employirient  in  the 
New  Town  and  later  obtaiaiiig  the  hoaae.  This  can  mean  that  the  person  working 
in  the  New  Town  has  to  find  lodgings,  and  there  can  be  several  months 
separation  from  the  family  left  in  the  original  area  of  residence.  This  period 
of  separation  can  make  life  so  impossible  where  a disabled  person  is  concerned 
or  the  parent  of  a disabled  child  is  cosice:rned,  that  the  move  to  a New/'  Town  is 
abandoned,=^ 

(3)  A diaabied  meirsber  of  a family  already  living  in  a Hew  Town,  i'eady 
to  set  up  home  independently.  The  responsibility  for  such  a person, 
ae  tor  a.n  able  bodie'd  person,  does  not  appear  to  rest  clearly  with 
cither  the  New  Town  Corporation  or  the  icfcal  authority. 

(4)  A disabled  retired  person  who  is  a relative  of  an  existing  New  Towen 
C o r p o X' a t ion  t e n ant. 

(5)  An  unernp)loyed  disabled  pe:rao2’].  with  p:rospC3ct  o£  obtaining 

ernploymenl.  At  present  there  is  no  means  by  which  such  a person 
can  move  to  a New  Town,  unlesB  he  can  do  so  by  buying  his  own  house. 

Diacussions  we,re  held  with  the  New  Towns  Directorate  at  the  Department 
of  the  Environment  who  have  agreed  to  draft  a circular  giving  clear  guidance, 
to  the  New  Towns  as  to  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled  people,  and  to 
initiate  a system  of  reporting  back  on  the  provisions  being  made. 

The  New  Towns  Directorate  are  at  present  developing  a new'  tenancy 
allocation  policy  which  would  allow  greater  opportunities  .for  eocialiy 
disadvantaged  groups  l;o  move  to  New  Towns.  This  policy  will  include  the 
recommendation  that  there  should  be  no  differentiation  according  to  whether 
it  is  the  wife  oi’  the  husband  who  obtains  work  in  the  New  Town. 


We  are  indebted  to  SHAC  for  information  about  thia  problem. 
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Easing  the  problems  caused  by  the  separation  period  - which  are  even 
more  severe  where  disability  ia  concerned  - dependa  on  a houoe  becoming 
vacant  that  is  suitable  for  a disabled  person.  A major  problem  in 
overcoming  the  separation  period,  (Categories  (1)  and  (2)  above)  is  the 
difficulty  of  providing  a suitable  house  for  a chair  bound  person,  at  the 
same  moment  when  suitable  work  is  available.  Where  mobility  type 
housing  is  ail  that  is  required  this  problem  is  not  «o  acute,  since  it  is 
possible  to  plan  a faix'ly  large  stock  of  mobility  houses,  even  if  they  are 
not  all  needed  by  disabled  people.  However,  .where  purpose-built  housing 
suitable  for  a chair  bound  person  is  concerned,  the  stock  of  such  houses 
needed  is  relatively  small  and  there  are  major  problems  in  ensuring  that 
the  right  house  and  the  right  job  become  available  simultaneously.  This 
problem  could  only  be  overcome  if  provision  were  made  for  disabled  people 
to  move  to  New  Towns  without  necessarily  having  obtained  employment  there. 
However  a«  far  aa  the  existing  tenancy  allocation  arrangements  are 
concerned,  the  New  Towns  Directorate  would  prefer  to  recommend  that 
New  Towns  should  provide  mobility  housing,  and  then  give  preference  to 
disabled  people  when  allocating  tenancies  of  those  houses,  to  help  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  separation  period. 

The  New  Towns  Directorate  agreed  that  housing  provided  for  the  elderly 
should  include  housing  of  the  niobility  type,  w'ith  one  or  two  units  specially 
designed  for  chair  bound  elderly  people  in  suitable  developments.  The 
New  Towns  Directorate  are  not  prepared  to  make  a special  recommendation 
to  give  additional  priority  amongst  elderly  parents  of  New  Town  tenants,  to 
those  parents  who  are  disabled. 

The  New  Towns  Directorate  felt  that  there  could  be  difficulties  caused  by 
the  extra  responsibilities  that  would  fall  to  the  local  authority  social  services 
departments  if  New  Towns  took  large  numbers  of  disabled  tenants.  There  is 
a clear  need  for  early  consultation  about  any  new  provisions  made.  For 

* Mobility  housing  aa  a concept  was  first  introduced  in  Circular  74/74; 
for  a fuller  discussion  of  the  concept  please  see  Section  8,  Some  Basic 
1 8 sue  s. 
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The  new  policy  to  be  recommended  on,  tenancy  allocation  s.rrassgem«S!itao 

means  that  Nt  w Towns  will  make  direct  contact  with  local  authorities  In  tho 
sending  area»  by-passing  the  usual  system  which  is  dependent  on  employment. 
This  would  mean  that  they  could  take  severely  disabled  people  who  have 
little  or  no  prospect  of  employment.  For  such  people,  specially  designed 
housing  might  be  needed » and  a certain  amount  ol  housing  with  special 
support. 


The  Directorate 


(1)  To  consider  whether  a system  of  statistical  returns  could  be 
initiated  to  show  the  amount  .of  provision  being  made  of  mobility 
housing  and  of  specially  designed  wheelchair  housing,  giving  the 

of  dwelling, 

(2)  To  issue  a circular.  In  particular  «tre»»ijig: 

(a)  The  need  to  give  greater  priority  to  disabled  and  oiderly 

(b)  The  need  for  close  liaison,  with  sending  authorities. 

(c)  The  need  for  a percentage  of  mobility  dwellings  and  also  a 
strailer  percentage  of  spc'-iaily  designed  wb  *elchair  units. 

(d)  The  need  for  close  Hai son  with  local  authority  social  services 
departments,  especially  with  regard  to  the  emplo-ytnent  of 
warden  a. 

(3)  To  give  the  W or  king  Party  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  draft 
of  the  c-lrcuiar,. 


Summary 

There  Is  great  scope  for  the  New  T owns  to  do  more  to  cater  for  disabled 
people  who  wish  to  live  in  them  but  it  would  require.- 

(1)  More  encouragement  and  direction  from  the  New  Towns  Directorate, 

(2)  The  essential  co-ope ration  between  the  New  Town  Corporation  and 

its  relevant  socj.fii  service®  authority. 
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(3)  A shift  in  tenancy  aliocation  arrangements  to  allow  for  direct 
links  between  sending  ai'eas  and  the  New  Town  Corporation, 
by“pa08ing  tHe  normal  Nev/  Town,  arrangements  which  depend 
fii'st  and  forcjxnoiJ?  on  obtaining  work  in  the  New  Town,  However, 
a major  problem  occurs  in  planning  specially  designed  houses 
for  people  in  whejelchairs,  wliere  auch  people  are  seeking  to  move 
to  the  New  Town  under  the  existing  arrangements,  and  v/here 
securing  the  job  (not  the  house)  is  the  first  pre“requisite. 

The  Working  Party  has  held  discussions  with  the  New  Towns  Directorate 
on  these  points  and  a circular  is  proposed. 
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SECTION  7:  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

Under  the  Chronically  Sick  and  Disabled  Perfione  Act  1970,  local 
authorities  have  a responsibility  to  have  regard  to  the  hovifiing  needs 
of  disabled  people.  Since  the  paaeing  of  that  Act  until  September  1973, 
housing  authorities  have  built  134  dwellings  for  disabled  people  in  the 
whole  of  England,  and  have  submitted  proposals  for  a further  1,269 
dwellings,’*' 

Under  the  present  arrangements,  the  legislative  power  and  financial 
resources  exist  for  housing  authorities  to  build  a wide  range  of  houses 
suitable  for  disabled  people.  For  a variety  of  reasons,  however,  they 
are  clearly  failing  to  provide  such  housing  in  anything  like  the  numbers 
needed.  There  are  a number  of  problematic  factors  which  may  be  in 
part  responsible  for  thia  situation.  Ihese  contributory  factors  are 
considered  in  this  chapter. 

While  local  authcrities  are  labouring  under  considerable  difficulties  in 
trying  to  solve  the  present  severe  hoxtslng  shortage  in  this  country,  this 
is  not  a rtaaon  for  neglecting  the  lOusing  problems  jt  disabled  people. 
Rather  it  is  all  the  more  reason  for  ensuring  that  their  needs  are  not  lost 
amongst  the  general  difficulties  of  the  house  building  programme, 

HouRing  A uthorities  and  Social  Services  Departments 

The  division  of  responsibility  betv/een  housing  authorities  and  social 
services  departments  means  tJhiAt  unless  there  is  a determined  effort 
to  co-operate,  the  goodwill  and  good  intentions  of  each  can  be  totally 
wasted.  The  responsibility  for  housing  disabled  people  rests  squarely 
with  the  housing  authority,  and  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  social 
services  department.  Nevertheless  the  services  provided  by  social 
services  departments  to  disabled  people  are  relevant  to  the  solution 
of  their  housing  problems,  and  co-operation  is  therefore  necessary 

* See  Section  .3,  summarv’’  of  information  regarding  the  extent  of 
current  provisions  and  needs. 
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between  the  two  departjnents. 

The  most  important  issue  here  ie  the  question  o£  the  domiciliary 
support  services^  To  consider  the  housing  needs  oX  lairly  severely- 
disabled  people  without  also  determining  what  care  services  should  be 
provided  is  to  evade  the  most  basic  question.  However g this  is  only 
one  area  where  lack  of  co*ordination  between  the  di££ere®t  departments 
can  cause  untold  damage;  the  probiem  runs  throughout  the  entire  field 
of  housing  lor  disabiad  people*  A ptim<e  ex;ampie  (noted  in  Section  3)-  is 
that  of  the  assessment  of  need;  in  generalg  social  services  departments 
record  little  information  about  the  housing  needs  of  their  disabled  clients, 
presumably  because  they  see  this  « rightly  * as  the  responaibllity  of  the 
housing  authority g and  -yet  hotiFiing  authorities  are  told  by  the  Department 
of  the  Environment:’*'  that  they  can  go  to  the  social  services  departments 
to  obtain  estimates  of  the  housing  needs  of  disabled  people  in  their  ,area. 

A further  result  of  the  divieioB.  of  responaibiUty  is  that  if  the  disabled 
person  who  hae  applied  for  housing  in  fact  gets  placed  in  residential 
accommodation  (a  social  services  function)  he  is  then  lost  from  view  as 
far  as  the  housing  authority  is  corscernedf  and  re sponaibility  for  his 
accommodation  is  left  with  the  social  services  department. 


Further  difOculties  srise  with  the  problem  of  homelessness*  V/hile  it 
is  true  that  disabled  people  are  listed  by  the  Department  of  the  Environment 
and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security  as  a priority  group  a.mongst 
the  homele BS*'*'*  enquiries  received  by  the  Central  Council  for  the  Disabled 
indicate  that  in  practice  authorities  vary  greatly  in  the  way  they  treat  single 
disabled  people  who  are  homeless.  Most  houeing  authorities  deal  initially 
with  homelees  people  through  a Hosneless  Families  Unit  or  the  equivalent* 
which  tends  to  exclude  single  peoplely  its  terms  of  reference.  These  are 

Circular  74/74  ’“'Housing  for  People  who  are  Physically  Handicapped" 

See  the  joint  circular  "HomeleHsness"  IB/ 74  issued  by  the  Department 
of  the  Environment  and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security, 
February  1974. 


therefore  referred  to  aocial  services  departments,  but  very  often  the 
00%  accommodation  they  can  provide,  even  if  willing,  is  institutional, 
which  may  be  completely  unnecessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
degree  of  disability.  Not  only  can.  this  be  most  unwelcome  to  the  homeieos 
person  concerned,  but  it  is  also  W'agteful  of  public  money,  because  of  the 
high  coats  of  institutional  provision  by  comparison  with  normal  housing. 

As  long  as  housing  and  social  services  responsibilities  arc  divided 
between  different  levels  of  local  gcrs^ermneM  organisation  (outside  X^ondon 
and  the  Metropolitan  areas)  dealing  with  these  problems  is  impeded  and 
depends  heavily  on  the  determination  and  motivation  within  each  authority 
at  the  local  level.  A report  recently  published  by  the  Scottish  Development 
Department  suggests  that  these  types  of  problems  can  only  be  overcome  if 
formal  administrative  structures  are  established  to  foster  and  maintain 
co-ordination  between  the  different  dcpai*J;ment8,  * 

Allocation  Procedures 

knov/n.  as  to  how  the  many  housing  authorities  in 
Dngland  operate  their  systems  for  deciding  priorities  and  allocating 
tanancieSe  Certainly  within  the  Dondon  arcja  disability  needs  can  generally 
be  assessed  only  under  medical  priorities.  Unless  outright  medical  priority 
is  given,  the  medical  points  aseesst^d  are  added  on  to  other  points  given 
for  other  types  of  housing  deprivation,**  The  .result  i.s  that  unless  the  disabled 
person  ai^^happens  to  be  living  in  overcrow'ded  accommodation  with  fev/ 
amenities,  his  position  on  the  waiting  list  is  likely  to  be  low  indeed,  even 
if  he  has  the  maximum  medical  points  possible,***  Disabilities  therefore 
get  very  little  priority  overall  in  the  allocation  procedure.  But  the  housing 
difficulties  that  are  peculiarly  associated  with  disability  cannot  just  be 

* "Housing  and  Social  Work  - A .Joint  Approach"  Scottish  Development 
Department  1974. 

♦*  Association  of  London  Borough  Housing  Managers. Report  of  Advisory 
Officers;  Residential  Qualification  and  Basic  Points  Scheme. 

***  In  fact  disabled  people  generally  are  less  likely  than  the  population  at 
large  to  be  living  in  overcrowded  accommodation.  See  Section  3, summary 
of  information  regarding  the  extent  of  current  provisions  and  needs. 


sumrnAted  with  other  types  of  housing  deprivation;  these  problems 
are  of  a separate  nature  and  require  a separate  type  of  solution* 

Priority  given  for  disability  should  be  kept  as  a separate  factor;  the 
priority  given  to  disabled  people  should  not  be  decided  at  an  individual 
level  - as  tends  to  happen  at  present  - but  should  be  decided  within 
an  overall  strategy  of  priorities  within  the  housing  policy  of  the  authority 
as  a whole. 

There  are  further  problems  here  to  which  housing  authorities  show  little 
aenaitivity  at  present.  In  particular » the  existing  system  means  that  a 
disabled  person  may  not  be  re~housed  until  the  situation  has  reached  a 
desperate  pitch.  By  that  time  the  move  may  really  be  too  late:  his 
physical  condition  may  have  deteriorated  too  rapidly  « possibly  aggravated 
by  his  inadequate  housing  - so  that  he  is  not  in  a position  to  settle  into  a 
new  environment  and  make  use  of  the  opportunities  belatedly  granted  to  him 
Where  a disabled  child  is  concerned,  to  move  the  family  from  inadequate 
housing  once  the  child  has  grown  and  the  situation  has  reached  breaking 
point,  may  severely  retard  the  educational  development  of  the  child  and 
his  ability  to  learn  to  cope  independently;  it  may  also  contribute  to  a 
rejection  of  the  child  by  the  family,  even  against  their  wishes. 

Information  on  the  Level  of  Provisions  Needed 

The  lack  of  information  on  the  level  o£  provisions  needed  has  already  been 
referred  to  on  several  occasions  during  this  report,  but  it  needs  listing 
here  as  a major  problem  facing  bousing  authorities  who  wish  to  meet  the 
needs  of  disabled  people.  Existing  information  does  not  break  down  into 
the  type  of  detail  needed  for  local  planning  decisions,  and  does  not  give 
guidance  as  to  the  age  groups  and  siae  of  households  that  need  to  be 
accommodated,  nor  how  these  numbers  relate  to  the  degree  of  disability* 
This  lack  of  information  is  further  aggravated  by  the  two  points  previously 
listed:  the  lack  of  co~operation  between  housing  authorities  and  social 

services  departments,  and  the  method  of  allocating  tenancies  which  does 
not  treat  disability  as  a separate  factor  on  waiting  lists.  One  London 
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Borough  told  the  Central  Council  for  the  Disabled  that  they  did  not  know 
how  many  disabled  people  they  had  on  their  waiting  list. 

The  Possibility  of  Empty  House  s 

From  time  to  time  the  cry  is  raised  that  on  occasions  where  housing 
has  been  specially  provided  for  disabled  people  suitable  tenants  have 
not  brien  forthcoming.’^  This  type  of  rumour  can  be  very  damaging  and 
can  seriously  discourage  housing  authorities  from  making  such  provision 
unless  a need  can  be  very  obviously  demonstrated  - very  often  in  the  form 
of  a specific  applicant  v/ho  needs  housing.  However,  to  provide  housing 
individually  for  disabled  applicants  as  they  appear  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  means 
that: 

(a)  The  applicant  has  to  be  vociferous  enough  to  make  his  needs  known, 

(b)  The  housing  authority  has  to  be  able  and  willing  to  find  the  finance 
and  the  time  to  provide  a one-off  dwelling, 

(c)  The  disabled  applicant  has  a long  wait  before  he  can  be  suitably  housed, 

(d)  In  the  meantime  he  may  quite  possibly  be  institutionalised  and  disappea  r- 
from  view  altogether. 

This  question  of  waiting  time  can  be  very  crucial  where  disability  is 
concerned,  since  it  can  strike  very  suddenly  and  any  real  adjustment  to 
the  new  conditions  can  be  made  impossible  in  the  limbo  land  between  one 
housing  situation  and  another. 

First  and  foremost  then,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  establish  whether  or  not 
empty  houses  really  do  occur  to  any  appreciable  extent:  by  empty  houses 

we  mean,  the  provision  of  a house  that  is  intended  for  use  by  a disabled 
occupant  and  includes  special  features  for  this  purpose;  but  once  completed 
the  provider  of  the  accommodation  finds  difficulty  in  allocating  the  tenancy  to  a 
suitable  occupant  who  is  in  need  of  the  facilities  provided, within  a reasonable 
time  from  the  completion  of  the  dwelling.  If  empty  houses  occur,  it  is 
vital  to  establish  why  they  do.  Speculation  suggests  a number  of  possible 

* This  point  was  discussed  at  the  conference  held  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Housing  Associations  at  Warwick  University  in  September  1974.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  this  presumed  problem  in  the  report  "Mobility  of  Physically 
Disabled  People"  by  Lady  Sharp, HMSO  1974,  and  also  In  private 
correspondence  to  the  Working  Party. 


reasons; 
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- Most  obviously,  it  could  be  because  of  the  typ^  of  special  dwelling 
provided.  If  they  are  provided  in  a cluster  or  set  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  comm. unity,  the  d.i8abied  person  may  feel  that  lie  would  become 
segregated;  also,  if  they  are  clustered  in  one  part  of  a housing  authority's 
area,  the  disabled  person  might  be  reluctant  to  move  the  distance  necessary 
to  tahe  up  the  new  tenancy. 

“ A.noiher  reason  might  be  that  the  lack  of  forwai”cl  planning  and  overall 
strategy  in  housing  disabled  people  means  that  the  housing  authority  is 
creating  its  own  manage.ment  problems.  Mr*  Dixon,  Director  of  Housing 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  is  quoted  by  the  Cullingworth  Report*  as  arguing 
that  the  management  of  special  houses  would  be  simplified  if  there  were 
a large  enough  stock  of  them,  e,  g,  2%  of  total  council  stock*  One  wonders 
how  many  authorities  keep  any  separate  register  even  of  their  existing 
housing  at'ock  which  1®  suitable  for  a disabled  person,  whether  by  way  of 
adaptation,  a ground  floor  position,  or  some  other  factor. 

- A further  possible  reason  could  be  that  ailtliough  in  absolute  figures  the 
number  of  disabled  people  needing  special  housing  may  be  large,  in 
relative  figures  they  constitute  a minority  need.  The  p.roblem  could  be  one 
of  matching  up  the  suitable  house  that  becom.es  vacant  at  the  same  point  in 
time  that  the  disabled  person  applies  .for  buc.Ii  housing.  This  problem  can 
only  be  aggravated  by  re8iden.tial  restriction®  that  are  placed  on  applications 
.for  housing,  since  these  must  mean  that  a number  of  suitable  tenants  are 
unnecessarily  prevented,  from  applying  for  a suitable  vacancy.  Whilst  there 
are  very  good  arguments  for  a disabled  person  being  suitably  housed  within 
his  familiar  and  knw'n  environment,  it  is  likely  that  there  are  also  many 
disabled  people  who  would  be  happy  to  move  some  distance  to  obtain  suitable 
housing,  c.  g*  if  this  would  prevent  entry  into  residential  accommodation  which 
in  any  case  might  require  moving  some  distance  from  their  previous  area,  or 
if  they  wish  to  move  to  a new  area  to  be  near  relations.  Residential 

* "Council  Housing  Purposes,  Procedures  and  Priorities"  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  and  Welsh  Office,  HMSO  1969 
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restrictions  can  otily  make  management  of  special  housing  more  difficult, 
and  encourage  parochial  attitudes* 

Again,  with  co-operation  from  social  services  departments  in  providing 
support  services,  specially  designed  accommodation  could  be  used  to 
house  a far  wider  range  of  disabilities  than  at  present.  Any  determined 
move  in  this  direction  wotild  release  a new  demand  for  such  housing,  from 
people  who  are  at  present  living  in  residential  accommodation. 

One  solution  which  might  bear  investigation  could  be  for  specially  designed 
housing  to  be  managed  within  larger  area.e  than  occurs  at  present  for  the 
purposes  of  allocating  new  tenancies*  For  example,  within  the  London  area 
the  management  of  special  housing  could  be  greatly  simplified  and  stream* 
lined  if  all  such  housing  were  allocated  by  the  G*  C,  , or  in,  s?ay,  six  to 
eight  divisions  of  the  old  divisional  organisation  of  housing  under  the  L,  C,C,. 
Outside  London,  all  the  housing  authorities  wdthin  one  social  services  area 
could  co*operaie  through  the  social  services  department,  to  alloc  tie  special 
housing.  If  the  social  services  departments  had  responsibility  for  allocating 
the  tenancies  of  special  housing,  then  the  co-ordination  and  communication 
between  social  services  departments  and  housing  authorities  v/ouid  be  built 
into  the  system*  Such  an  orgamsation  would  mean  tliat  tenancies  were 
allocated  in  larger  areas  i,  e,  they  would  be  allocated  within  the  county 
council  areas  covered  by  the  one  social  services  department,  rather  than 
within  the  district  council  area  covered  by  the  several  housing  authorities. 
This  would  not  eliminate  problems  and  shortcomings  of  administration, 
communication  and  management  but  it  should  make  improvement  in  these 
spheres  more  probable  and  feasible. 

Financial  Arrangements 

The  subsidies  available  for  new  purpose  designed  dwellings  for  disabled 
people  are  at  present  related  to  the  normal  yardstick  subsidies,  with  an 
ad  hoc  allowance  available  in  addition.  The  normal  yardstick  subsidies 
are  related  to  the  minimal  space  standards  outlined  in  the  Parker  Morris 
report  (See  Section  8,  Some  Basic  Issues) . There  Is  also  the  possibility 
of  aid  from  the  social  services  department  to  pay  for  adaptations.  While 


the  Working  Party  has  not  encountered  any  housing  authority  which 
complains  that  the  existing  financial  arrangements  make  it  impo«*lbl« 
to  build  housing  suitable  for  disabled  people,  it  could  be  that  the  present 
system  depresses  the  standards  and  diacouragea  special  provi®ion  because 
of  its  complexity*  and  the  tight  restrictions  cm  cost„  Too  often  the  facilities 
needed  are  financed  by  finding  ways  round  the  system,  rather  than  being 
finarxcially  encouraged.  This  again  is  a likely  source  of  diilicuity  in  the 
liaison  needed  between  housing  authorities  and.  social  services  departments, 
who  at  present  often  share  the  costs  of  special  housing* 

Research 

Recent  studies  of  the  social  circumstances  ol  disabled  people  have  been 
extensive  rather  than  intensive  in  their  approach.  The  problems  outlined 
in  this  chapter  suggest  that  some  of  th®  mai,n  difficulties  facing  housing 
authorities  in  housting  disabled  people  are  fairly  detailed  maiie^ement  problems,: 

■H  . . ^ 

Existing  information  about  the  housing  situation  of  disabled  people  is  not 
sufficiently  specific  and  detailed.  The  W'orking  Party  ha, a therefore  1 

supported  the  proposal  for  a study  of  housing  and  disabled  people,  to  examine 
their  needs  and  aapirationa,  their  p.re«ent  circumstances,  and  present  and 
planned  provisions!  of  suitable  housing,  within  a fairly  lim.ited  geographical 
region.  The  aimi  in  to  examlaa  a.nd  compare  in  some  depth  the  situation  in 
a small  sample  of  varying  districts, 

Summary 

(1)  Local  aathoritiee  have  statutory  powers  to  meet  the  housing 

needs  of  disabled  people  but  are  failing  to  utilise  these  powers  i 

i 

adequately,  | 

(E)  Lack  of  co-operation  between  social  services  department®  and 

housing  authorities  can  be  fundamental  to  many  of  the  failures  to 
house  disabled  people  sati sfactorily,  most  especially  over  the 
failure  to  provide  adequate  doxniciiiary  support  services, 

♦ The  specialist  housing  aaaociations  which  provide  purpose  built 
dwellings  for  disabled  people  have  tended  to  find  that  tfeeymust  use 
charitable  monies  if  they  are  to  provide  facilities  to  a high  standard. 


Nevertheless  the  responsibility  for  housing  disabled  people  rests 
squarely  with  the  housing  autiiority. 

There  is  evidence  that  disability  does  not  receive  suificient 
priority  in  allocation  systems.  It  should  be  given  clear 
recognition,  and  due  weight,  and  the  problems  caused  by  disability 
in  relation  to  housing  should  be  recognised  as  a housing  need  in  their 
own  right,  regardless  j»£  whether  or  not  those  diificuities  are 
compounded  by  other  types  of  housing  deprivation. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  if  given  over-riding 
priority  the  disabled  applicant  cannot  be  housed  if  the  suitable  housing 
is  not  available. 

Housing  authorities  lack  sufficiently  detailed  guidance  on  the  provisions 
needed  for  disabled  people, 

A close  examination  is  needed  of  the  problems  of  providing  and 
managing  special  housing  for  groups  with  special  needs. 

Existing  financial  arrangements  do  not  encourage  housing  authorities 
to  provide  housing  for  disabled  people. 

An  intensive  study  is  proposed  of  disabled  persons  in  their  housing 
environment. 
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SECTION  8:  SOME  SASIC  ISSUES 

So  far  this  report  has  tended  to  only  touch  upon  certain  issues  in 
describing  the  consideration  given  to  the  housing  needs  of  disabled 
people  within  the  various  housing  sectors.  There  are  certain  problems 
and  central  policy  questions  which  are  common  to  all  the  areas  of  housing, 
and  which  underlie  any  approach  to  an  organisation  which  could  provide 
bousing  for  disabled  people.  This  final  section  will  therefore  attempt 
to  consider  some  of  these  key  issues,  albeit  in  a rather  summary  fashion. 

This  final  chapter  aims  to  bring  out' some  of  the  most  fundamental  problems 
common  to  all  areas  of  housing,  and  there  will  therefore  be  a certain 
amoiint  of  repetition  and  overlap  with  the  previous  sections. 

The  Range  of  Housing  Needed 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  new  concept  of  mobility  housing  introduced 

in  the  recent  Circular  74/74  "Housing  for  People  who  are  Physically 

Handicapped".*  Mobility  housing  is  intended  to  incorporate  certain  basic 

features  for  physically  handicapped  people,  so  that  it  could  accommodate 

either  able-bodied  tenants  or  disabled  tenants.  The  basic  criteria  are  that 

doorsets  and  corridors  are  900  mm  v-{de,  th&i  tluare  is  a level  or  ramped 

access,  and  that  bathroom,  w.  c.  , and  at  least  one  bedroom  are  at  the  same 

level  as  the  entrance.  Circular  74/74  suggests  an  estimate  that  mobility  housing 

would  meet  the  needs  of  98%  of  disabled  people.  This  estimate  is  based 

on  the  statistics  provided  by  the  Amelia  Harris  report^*  which  does  not  deal 

directly  with  the  type  of  information  necessary  for  establishing  whether 

or  not  a particular  disabled  person  could  be  accommodated  satisfactorily 

within  mobility  housing.  Fundamental  principles  of  the  concept  are  that 

there  should  be  no  extra  space  and  no  extra  cost  beyond  normal  Parker 

Morris  standards.  Whether  or  not  adequate  mobility  housing  can  bo  built 

w’ithin  such  cost  restrictions  is  an  open  question;  the  Department  of  the 

Environment  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  extra  ad  hoc  allowances  above 

the  normal  yardstick  to  allow  for  additional  costs  but,  in  practice,  the  aim 

* Issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Environment  and  the  Welsh  Office.  The 
concept  is  described  in  more  detail  in  an  article  in  the  Architects  Journal 
of  3rd  July  1974. 


**  op.  cit. 
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appears  to  be  to  confine  ad  hoc  allowances  of  greater  than  nominal 
value  to  wheelchair  housing. 

Mobility  housing  is  intended  for  Bemi»ambulant  disabled  people  and 
people  who  use  a wheelchair  but  can  get  out  of  it  to  walk  at  least  a- 
few  step®.  The  Department  of  the  Environment  estimate  that  27%  of 
all  new  council  buiMlng  could  be  of  the  mobility  type,  This  figure- 
ia  not  broken  down  to  show  the  variability  that  is  likely  between  different 
areas  of  the  country.  Mobility  housing  has  several  advantages; 

(a)  It  has  the  gi‘eat  advantage  of  avoiding  management  problems,  In 

that  firstly, if  there  i©  no  disabled  person  in  need  of  a mobility 
hctuiie  when  one  becomes  vacant,  the  tenancy  can  be  allocated  to  an 
able  bodied  tenant^  and  sacoadly,  the  disAbled  applicant  lor  housing 
is  not  lUcely  to  to  wait  a®  long  for  a mobility  house  to  be 

available  as  ha  would  for  a specially  designed  house, 

(b)  If  widely  applied,  it  could  mean,  that  a.  fairly  sizeable  proportion 
of  new  co^mcii  accommodation  could  be  accessible  to  people  in 
wheelchairs,  allowing  them  to  visit  friends  and  relatives  more 
easily,  thus  faciiat&ting  a wifisr  social  life  and  real  integration 
into  the  comimunity  at  large.  Nevertheless,  since  only  27%  of 
council  housing  bixiit  in  the  future  could  be  suitable  for  design  as 
mobility  housing,  even  if  local  authorities  were  to  adopt  this 
proportion  in  full,  it  would  still  represent  an  Infinite simal  fraction 
of  the  total  housing  stock  for  many  years  to  come. 

(c)  Management  does  not  have  to  estimate  what  proportion  of  mobility 
housing  Is  going  to  be  needed;  it  can  simply  go  ahead  building  aa 
much  housing  as  possible  of  the  mobility  type* 

However  there  are  also  cex'tain  points  which  give  grave  cause  for  coiW?arn, 
and  certain  questions  to  which  as  yet  w©  do  not  appear  to  have  the  answers. 

Until  we  do  have  this  information  one  must  question  the  wisdom  of  implementing 
the  concept  as  a basis  for  major  national  policy  decisions, 

♦ See  Architects  Journal  3rd  July  1974, 
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(a)  Evidence  in  favour  of  the  argument  that  mobility  housing  can 
accommodate  eatisfatrtorily  people  who  use  wheelchairs  but  arc 
not  chair  bound  is  slight.  It  appears  to  have  been  based  on  the 
results  of  one  study,  and  yet  these  results  are  themselves  open 
to  different  interpretations. + 

(b)  Has  the  cost  of  mobility  housing  been  investigated  eufficiontly  7 

(c)  Are  there  really  no  conflicts  between  the  design  criteria  for 
wheelchair  users  and  the  design  criteria  for  able  bodied  people? 

(d)  Ic  it  really  impractical  to  include  the  criteria  .of  a 900  mm  doorway 
for  bathrooms,  and  extra  space  in  bathrooms  and  kitchens  within 
normal  Parker  Morris  standards? 

(c)  Are  there  sufficient  model  briefs  provided  for  guidelines? 

(f)  Has  any  system  been  egtablished  to  monitor  schemes  including 
mobility  housing  ? 

In  addition  to  these  queries  concerning  the  concept  of  mobility  housing 
as  it  is  described  at  present,  there  is  also  the  danger  that  because  it 
presents  fewer  problems  in  terms  of  estimating  needs  and  allocating 
tenancies,  housing  organisations  may  very  possibly  prefer  to  provide  all 
their  housing  for  disabled  people  in  the  form  of  mobility  housing,  so  that 
in  fact  mobility  housing  may  well  l>e  used  to  accommodate  chair  bound 
people.  Mobility  housing  is  not  irittinded  to  accommodate  chair  bound 
people,  nor  is  it  suitable  for  them  - as  the  Department  of  the  Environment 
itself  points  out  - but  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  stress  the  need  for 
a mix  of  mobility  units  and  specially  designed  wheelchair  units,  disabled 
people  in  wheelchairs  could  easily  become  a disadvantaged  minority 
within  a minority  group.  The  Department  of  the  Environment  suggests 
that  4%  only  of  disabled  people  use  wheelchairs;  this  underemphasiees 
their  needs,  and  in  any  ca-sc  is  based  on  statistics  which  exclude  children 
and  disabled  people  living  in  institutions.  In  absolute  figures  the  numbers 
of  wheelchair  users  are  large  - the  lowest  estimates  put  the  figures  at 

♦ "Housing  for  the  Disabled  Part  1:  An  Ergonomic  Study  of  the  Space 
Requirements  of  Wheelchair  Users  for  Doorways  and  Corridors"  by 
Anne  Ownsworth,  Loughborough  University  of  Technology,  19?3. 


120,000  • ajid  in  terms  of  need  their  significance  i»  great,  * It  is 
chairbound  people  v.'ho  face  the  greatest  problem  in  finding  suitable 
housing.  This  means  tint  they  • as  a group  « are  the  least  likely  to 
find  a solution  to  their  housing  needs  in  a housing  situation  which  is 
already  acute  for  large  sections  of  the  population  in  the  country.  Most 
o£  the  disabled  will  stay  at  the  end  of  a long  queue  which  has  been 
iengthenirjg  for  some  years  now,  and  the  evidence  is  that  general  housing 
queues  will  continue  to  grow  for  eeverai  years  to  come^ 

One  of  the  arguments  put  forward  in  favour  of  tnobility  housing  is  that 
gpecialiy  designed  houeing  tends  to  be  set  apart  from  other  houses, 
causing  segregation.  This  may  be  true  in  practice,  but  are  there  in  fact 
good  reasons  why  wheelchair  housing  has  to  be  in  any  way  set  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  housing  development,  or  does  this  happen  simply  because 
housing  for  disabled  people  «»  when  it  is  provided  « is  often  tacked  on  aa 
an  after«thought  ? 

The  marsagement  problems  of  specially  designed  housing  (see  Section  7 
on  Local  Authorities)  mean  that  houaing  organisations  are  going  to  take 
much  persuasion  if  they  are  to  provi-^e  houses  for  people  in  wheelchairs, 
as  well  a®  mobility  houses,  as  a proportion  of  all  new  houses.  If  this 
danger  is  to  be  averted,  it  is  essential  to  tackle  some  of  these  problems 
to  try  to  find  their  solution,  in  particular  the  possibility  of  empty  houses, 
i,  e.  terjancies  of  specially  designed  houses  not  being  taken  up.  To 
reiterate  the  rr*ain  points: 

(a)  Do  empty  houses  in  fact  occur  if  specially  designed  units  are 
provided  in  fairly  large  numbers;  if  they  do,  why? 

(b)  Would  different  allocation  policies  and  waiting  list  procedures 
avoid  this  preflumed  possibility? 

(c)  Is  it  the  type  of  dwelling  provided  that  discourages  disabled  people 
from  applying  for  them  ? 

♦ For  a fuller  discus Hion  of  the  statistics  concerning  wheelchair  users 
please  see  Section  '3, 

**  See  local  authority  figures  on  waiting  lists.  Department  of  the 
Environment  statistic  a on  construction,  the  National  Economic  Development 
Office  report  on  housing. 
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(d)  Is  it  because  special  housing  is  administered  within  too  small 
an  area  that  these  problems  arise? 

(e)  Would  the  problem  of  empty  houses  be  overcome  If  more  domiciliary 
services  were  available  to  enable  more  severely  disabled  people  to 
live  within  the  community? 

(See  the  previous  section  on  local  authority  provisions  for  a fuller 
discuss  ion  of  these  points). 

If  management  problems  are  inevitable  because  people  using  wheelchairs 
arc  a minority,  and  it  therefore  is  dLfficult  to  match  up  the  vacancy  with 
the  tenant  at  the  same  point  in  time,  then  is  there  some  method  of 
overcoming  these  prot»iema  ? For  example, .would  some  form  of  short-term 
let  be  possible  If  a specially  designed  house  is  lying  vacant;  or  could  not 
such  a vacancy  be  allocated  to  an  elderly  or  semi^ambul ant  person? 
However  this  approach  means  that  even  if  we  prevent  a specially  designed 
house  lying  vacant,  we  are  still  left  with  the  other  aide  of  the  problem  • 
the  severely  disabled  person  who  has  to  wait  far  too  long  for  a suitable 
house  to  become  vacant.  If  it  were  poasibl©  to  develop  some  form  of 
mobility  housing  that  would  be  suitable  for  chair  bound  people,  this  would 
provide  a real  solution. 

One  of  the  most  ftindamental  reasons  why  normal  Parker  Morris  housing 
is  unsuitable  for  wheelchairs  is  lack  of  space.  So  far  we  have  taken 
Parker  Morris  standards  for  granted  in  this  report,  but  how  far  should 
these  standards  go  unchallenged?  From  their  original  conception,  Parker 
Morris  standards  were  intended  only  as  the  minimal  criteria  of  house 
design,  but  in  fact  they  have  been  used  as  maximal  criteria.  It  Is  not  the 
Parker  Morris  standards  that  are  at  fault,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
used  as  maximal  criteria,  rather  than  as  the  absolute  minimal  criteria. 

The  report  itself  stales,  "Minimum  floor  areas  should  not  be  taken  as 
maxima".  Its  original  brief  did  not  request  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  needs  of  the  disabled,  and  it  could  be  that  the  report  needs  amending 
to  include  this  aspect  of  provision.  Even  for  semi-amhulant  disabled  people 
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and  for  totally  able  bodied  peopief  the  use  ol  Parker  Morris  standards 
as  maximal  criteria  has  been  quei?tioned.  A survey  receafciy  carried  out 
by  the  London  Borough  of  Camden  found  that  coimcil  tenants  were  not 
satisfied  wdth  the  accommodation  provided^  and  the  main  complaint, 
significantly,  was  lack  of  space. 

Severely  Disabled  People 

Severely  disabled  people  living  in  the  coramunity  who  are  chair  bound 
may  be  relatively  small  in  numbers,  but  this  also  ia  a situation  which 
should  not  be  taken  for  grantc^d.  The  figures  used  to  estimate  the 
numbers  of  chair  bound  people  needing  housing  are  based  on  the  existing 
numbers  of  such  people  living  In,  the  community.  At  present,  chair  bound 
people  who  can  live  in  the  community  are  likely  to  be  either  supported  by 
relatives  or  to  have  a specific  form  of  disabUity,  e„  g,  paraplegia,  which 
means  that  they  can  cope  iridepeiidently.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  to  be 
severely  disabled  and  to  require  special  housing  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  individual  will  need  a large  amount  of  support  from  the  community. 
However  besides  such  people  who  are  already  living  in  the  community  there 
'are  also  those  severely  disabled  people  who  are  living  in  institutione. 

The  Department  of  the  Environment  has  recently  initiated  experimental 
project®  to  encourage  houelag  and  social  service*®  departments  to  co~operate 
to  provide  suita'bie  housing  and  necesBary  domiciliary  support  service®  to 
enable  such  severely  disabled  people  at  present  living  in  institutions  to  live 
in  the  community, If  such  develorunent®  ware  provided  in  every  area,  this 
would  release  a new  demand  for  specially  designed  housing, 

A housing  authority  cannot  realistically  plan  it®  provision®  for  special 
housing  without  also  considering  the  level  of  support  services  which  are 
provided,  since  these  support  service®  will  define  the  parameter®  within 
which  tenants  are  selected.  By  “support  services'*  we  mean  the  whole  range 
of  services,  including  home  nursing,  extended  home  help  fimctione,  tran»port 
facilities  etc.  . It  is  severely  disabled  people  whose  lives  are  at 
present  being  moat  tragically  affected  by  the  lack  of  choice  available, 
either  in  terms  of  having  to  enter  a home  or  hoepltai  against  their  will, 


* See  New  Society  of  ?.7th  July  1974,  “More  Able  to  Manag©“  by 
Selwyn  Goldsmith. 
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or  in  terms  of  being  forced  to  roly  on  the  holp  of  parent thus  provonticg 
a young  person  from  gaining  independent  adult  statue  a«  would  any  able 
bodied  young  person*  Much  of  the  effect  of  educational  processes  designed 
to  encourage  the  independence  of  the  disabled  child  must  be  reversed  when 
that  child  grows  up  and  on  leaving  school  finds  there  is  no  provision  for  him 
or  her  to  enter  on  an  independent  adult  life.  Any  scheme  started  now  will 
taJke  years  to  come  anywhere  near  fruition*  and  far  too  few  authorities  are 
at  present  considering  such  schemes.  Indeed,  the  problem  may  be  growing 
more  serious,  with  the  increaoing  numbers  of  disabled  people  in  the  population 
at  large,  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  disabled  people  living  In  homes.  ♦ 

If  the  main  problem  lies  in  the  provision  of  the  support  services,  then  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security  must  be  urged  to  reconsider  how 
it  allocates  Its  resources  to  enable  suck  provision  to  be  made  ai  the  scale 
that  is  needed. 

The  dangers  to  tha  individual  in  becoming  institutionalised  have  been  vividly 
documented  In  recent  years.  Residential  homes  for  disabled  people  find  that 
their  waiting  lists  are  declining,  eapecially  amongst  youxigor  people,  or  that 
they  are  ewn  in  a position  of  having  vacancies  unfUle  1.  As  a result  vol'-ntary 
residential  homes  are  tending  at  present  to  reconsider  their  function,  The 
voluntary  residential  homes  are  also  facing  increasing  financial  problems  as 
local  authority  support  does  not  extend  to  capital  costs,  only  to  maintenance 
costs, It  could  be  that  they  will  as  a reeult  txirn  to  the  financial  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  entering  housing  sector  finance,  particularly  in  view  of  the 

♦ See  Section  3,  summary  of  information  regarding  the  extent  of  current 
provisions  and  needs.  The  ’’Health  and  Personal  Social  Services  Statistics 
1972”  show  that  from  i960  to  1970  the  numbers  of  physically  handicapped 
people  under  65  years  living  in  homey  has  increased  every  year. 

♦ ♦ The  Cheshire  Foundation  Homes  for  the  Sick  called  a meeting  of  voluntary 
residential  homes  in  August  1974  to  consider  their  future  role, and  it  is  hoped 
that  a meeting  will  be  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security 
between  the  voluntary  agencies,  local  authorities  and  statutory  bodies, 

♦ ♦♦  “Care  with  Dignity”  op.  cit,» 
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poesibiiitiea  lor  linancing  hostels  under  the  1974  Housing  Act#  A 
few  local  authorities  are  providing  hostels:  a few  are  engaged  in  the 

Department  of  the  Environment  project  referred  to  above#  Yet  building 
of  young  chronic  sick  units  continues,  although  one  wonders  how  young  their 
patients  will  in  fact  be.  The  current  situation  is  approaching  chaos*  rather 
than  dersionstrating  as  co-ordinated  strategy  of  provisicn  and  wider  choice. 

Integration  or  Isolation 

A more  subtle  question  arises  when  sane  is  considering  the  type  of 
accommodation  to  be  provlsied  for  disabled  people#  At  presentjs  the 
Department  of  the  Environment  favours  slrongly  the  scattering  of  disabled 
people  amongst  the  commtinily  at  large#  This  certainly  constitutes  a much 
needed  coumer-’Weight  to  praviouf.  tersdencies  to  segregate  disabled  people 
into  separate  communittea*  but  the  ium%e&  are  fairly  complex.  Elderly 
people  in  general  often  find  that  their  pattern  of  living  conilicte  with  that  of 
families  and  youiiget  people*  and  thi®  is  likely  to  be  just  as  true  of  elderly 
disabled  peopla#  There  is  al®o  the  very  Important  question  oi  whether 
disabled  people  thetnselves  want  to  live  near  one  another  lor  the  sake  of 
social  contact.  la  integration’  in  fact  synonomous  wTth  4.aolation*  7 Does 
the  dispersal  of  disabled  people  amongst  the  community  at  large  actually 
work  ? Historical  factors  clearly  have  an  important  influence  here.  Disabled 
people  may  like  to  live  together  because  that  is  what  they  have  been  used  to, 
it  ia  how  they  have  fosem  brought  up*  Integration  may  mean  isolation  because 
attitudes  towards  disabled  people  change  only  Blowly,  Such  factors  are  not 
immutable  and  the.  situation  may  change  considerably  in  the  years  to  come. 
What  iB^  very  apparent  now*  however,  ia  how  much  we  are  reliant  on  individual 
impressions  and  opin.ior?.8#  There  is  little  direct  hard  evidence  to  answer 
these  questions  and  form  our  decisions#  The  only  releva.nt  evidence  at  all 
concerns  the  assimilation  o£  other  types  of  minority  groups  into' the  community 
which  flugg€:et0  that  integration  is  facilitated  if  the  stigmatised  group 
constitutes  a small  proportion  of  the  dominant  group  to  which  they  aspire  to 
belong. 
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Specific  Practical  ProbI 

(I)  The  point  at  which  teiinncy  ahoulri  he  ^llacRtel  is  often  a cause 
for  concern.  Circular  74/74  suggests  that  a tenancy  should  be 
allocated  at  the  eiarlieet  possible  moment,  but  this  does  suggest 
that  housing  authorities  are  building  units  for  specific  disabled 
applicants,  rather  than  planning  an  overall  policy  for  their  disabled 
tenants,  furthermore  any  accommodation  that  is  provided  for  an 
individual  tenant  will  at  aome  point  become  vacant  again,  and 
different  needs  may  then  have  to  be  met.  Generally  the  basic 
structure  should  be  designed  for  disability  needs  in  general;  fitments 
should  provide  for  ac  much  flexibility  as  is  financially  possible. 

There  appears  to  be  a need  for  greater  information  about  the  type, 
sources  and  coats  of  flexible  fitmeiits  available, 

(E)  Are  architects  sufficiently  well  informed  of  tlie  design  criteria  for 

disabled  people?  There  are  basic  design  manuals  available,  but  too 
often  It  appears  that  architects  learn  of  the  needs  of  disabled  people 
only  through  the  mistakes  they  make  in  the  course  of  building.  Their 
original  training,  if  it  pays  any  att«mtlon  to  disability,  does  so  in  terms 
of  special  projects.  They  are  not  trained  to  consider  all  designs  from 
the  point  of  view  of  poaeibi©  disabled  users. 

Summary 

(1)  Mobility  housing  has  several  advantages  and  appears  attractive  at 
first  sight.  However,  the  evidence  to  support  it  needs  to  be  treated 
cautiously,  and  there  appears  to  be  a need  for  the  establishment  of 
a pilot  project  which  could  be  carefully  monitored. 

(2)  Mobility  housing  must  not  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  housing 
suitable  for  chair  bound  people.  However,  an  investigation  of  the 
presumed  management  problems  of  special  housing  is  urgently  needed, 

(3)  Normal  Parker  Morris  standards  do  not  provide  sufficient  space  for 
people  in  wheelchairs,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  neither  do  they 
provide  sufficient  space  for  able  bodied  people,  nor  for  semi<»ambulant 
people. 


The  need  for  specially  designed  houaing  would  be  increased  if  the 
donaiciliary  support  services  wjr©  available  to  enable  severely 
disabled  people  to  live  Independently  in  the  community.  At  present 
the  provisions  being  planned  for  sevex*eiy  disabled  people  are  in 
urgent  need  of.  review  to  develop  a c.l©ar  overall  strategv% 

The  historical  teridency  has  been  to  segregate  disabled  people 
into  isolated  communities.  'Any  efforts  to  couiiteract  this?  situation 
are  welcome ^ but  there  ia  far  too  great  a reliance  on  opteion,  and 
far  too  little  demand  for  hard  fa'cta*  to  inform  decisions  made. 

There  appears  to  be  a need  for  the  coLlation  and  dissemination  of 
information  ccmcerning  the  availability  and  costs  of  flejcihle 
fitments  for  disabled  tenants. 

Greater  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  training  of  architects  and 
the  advice  available  to  them. to  ensure  that  they  have  the  skill  to 
design  housing  suitable  for  disabled  people. 
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APPENDIX  I:  REPORT  OF  THE  DISCUSSION  WITH  THE  HOUSING 
CORPORATION 

New  Relationflhip  betv/cen  the  Housing  Corporation  and  Houaing  Asaociationa 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1974  Housing  Act  the  Housing  Corporation  ia  being 
offered  considerable  resources  by  the  governrrient  for  the  development  of 
the.  worjf  of  houtfirg  associations.  The  Corporation  is  currently  approving 
schemes  at  a rate  of  over  30,OCO  umts  a year  to  ba  newly  built,  or  acquired, 
Improved  or  converted.  The  Housing  Corporation  ia  rltveioping  policies 
and  establishing  priorities  to  be  followed  by  bousing  asaociations,  conccn‘» 
trating  particularly  on  areas  where  local  authorities  under  ^provide,  i,  e, 
elderly,  disabled  and  single  people.  They  are  currently  receiving  proposals 
for  new  developments  from  housing  associaiioris  which  arc  bcLng  evaluated 
by  the  Corporation’s  Regional  Officers,  Although  there  are  very  fc;w 
specialist  huuiing  associations,  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  problex-ns  of 
disabled  people  by  general  aeeociationa. 

The  Housing  Corporation  i&  willing  to  help  both  email  speciaiial  schemes 
and  larger,  general  scheme » that  include  provision  for  disabled  people. 

The  question  arose  of  where  specialist  housing  assoriatsone  fit  in  to  the 
pattern  and  at  what  point  their  services  and  specialist  knowledge  and 
experience  could  best  be  utilised.  It  was  agreed  that  there  wais  no  one 
solution  and  that  in  some  areae,  for  a variety  of  jeaeons,  Bpecialiet  Bchomcs 
were  required  but  it  was  li'siportant  to  obtain  a correct  balance  between  the 
community  at  large  and  it«  more  iSeverely  handicapped  members.  The  climate 
is  now  right  for  the  Housing  Corporation  to  bring  up  3.i  government  level  the 
whole  quee»tion  of  provision  for  disablfad  people  with  reference  to  both,  housing 
and  personal  services* 

Relationship  between  the  Corporationa  A_a j oclationo  and  the  Central  Covmcll 
for  t he  Disabled 

The  Housing  Corporation  felt  that  specialist  help  is  required  at  a certain 
stage  at  both  Housing  Corporation  and  housing  association  level;  in  the  latter 
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c&ae  this  need  woui.d  arise  when  a large  scheme  with  provi»iosi  mad®  lor 
disabled  and  elderly  people  was  being  promoted,  Th®  Central  CouacU  for 
the  Disabled  itself  is  already  in  contact  with  housitjg  aifociatione  about 
their  general  policy  on  disabled  people  aiod  intend  to  increaase  contact®  of 
this  type  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Central  Coyncil  for  tho  Disabled*® 
consultant  architect  ie  also  ai?ailable  for  coniultatlon  on  dcaign  matter®. 

On  a larger  scale  however,  different  arrangement®  would  have  to  be  made. 
It  was  stressed  that  any  Central  Council  for  the  Disabled  Working  Party 
recomro-endations  i?hould  be  based  on  careful  obasrvation  of  the  results 
of  a variety  o£  schemes, 

Mobliit'r  Housing 

It  wa®  noted  that  Circular  74/?4  from  the  Department  ol  the  Environment 
on  housing  for  physslcaily  handicapped  people  was  not  clear  about  the  coefc 
of  mobility  housing  i&nd  whetlier  the  mobiUty  features  described  could  b© 
achiaved  within  iiie  normal  dciat  yard^tick^  If  in  fact  there  is  no  extra  cost 
involved,  ail  new  units  af:  ground  floor  level  &M  in  buildings  with  adequate 
lifts  could  ba  mobility  hoti.sing,  ft  wa»  pointed  out  however  by  Mr,  Doney 
that  in  practice  mobility  hcmsing  is  more  expensive  In  money  terms  alone. 
But  in  co»t«bemifit  term??  tho  extra  expenditure  could  be  justified  if  .an 
additional  10%  coft-*b®B©lit  gain  was  ackievssd.  The  Housing  Corporation 
will  encourage  mobility  hcuiing  and  a reasonable  proportion  of  such  imltfi 
will  be  requeetsd  In  new  scheme®  submitted  to  thorn  for  approval  by  housing 

associations, 

« 

Specially  Designed  Houaingc 

The  distinction  between  mobility  housing  and  spocialiy  d©6«igned  housing 
rrmist  be  emphasized.  People  coniixied  to  a whe».lchair  require  additional 
space  in  a.U  rooms  which  mofoiUty  housing  made  no  allowa,ace  for.  In  this 
respect  the  fear  was  expressed  that  mobility  hotising  might  com®  to  be 
regarded  as  the  norm  at  the  expense  of  specially  designed  housing.  The 
question  waa  raised  as  to  whether  specially  designed  units  with  their 
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community  cost-benefits  should  be  incorporated  into  every  scheme.  The 
concept  of  community  should  also  be  folly  considered  at  an  early  stage  in 
a project;  for  example  the  role  of  the  warden,  supportive  and  care  services, 
relationship  with  the  local  authority  social  services  department.  Local 
authorities  should  be  pressed  to  support  8them««  more  widely  than  they  do 
at  present. 

Conversions  to  Existing  Propertiefi 

It  was  agreed  that  it  was  better  for  newly  handicapped  people  to  remain  in 
their  own  homes  wherever  possible.  When  converting  on  a large  scale  as 
some  housing  associations  do  it  would  be  cheaper  to  include  some  general 
mobility  features  in  ground  floor  units,  with  the  attendant  risk  of  being 
over-generous  in  some  cases,  than  to  convert  at  different  times  to  euit 
particular  tenants.  At  present  it  is  known  that  some  housing  associations 
(and  the  G.  L,  C,  and  some  local  authorities)  are  prepared  to  be  generous 
over  conversions  for  their  tenants  but  it  is  not  their  practice  to  include 
mobility  features  in  the  initial  stages  of  a conversion  programme.  The 
whole  question  of  converted  housing  for  disabled  people  should  be  investigated 
and  the  Central  Council  for  the  Disabled  is  In  touch  with  the  Family  Housing 
Association  on  the  subject  of  costs  and  sthndards. 

Costs  and  Design 

An  exercise  carried  out  by  Milton  Keynes  Development  Corporation 
showed  that  the  cost  of  maxing  physical  adaptation*  to  a houcc  for  a 
wheelchair  user  is  up  to  twice  as  high  as  incorporating  the  adaptations 
at  the  design  stage.  From  the  design  point  of  view,  good  principles  can 
be  incorporated  at  the  initial  stages  of  a scheme.  For  example  a ground 
floor  bathroom  ia  suitable  generally,  not  only  for  disabled  and/or  elderly 
people.  The  incorporation  of  such  features  on  a wide  scale  could  help 
eliminate  the  need  to  re-house  elderly  and  less  severely  disabled  people 
in  their  retirement  years. 


Point  a for  Further  Discussion 


(1)  Advic©  to  htoixBing  associations  by  th«  Housing  Co3f|K3iCa.tloa  (and 
the  Central  Council  for  the  Disabled); 

(2)  Criteria,  lor  apocial  housing  and  percentage  required; 

(3)  InYegtigatlon  of  monetary  -cost®  ol  .mobility  houising  (new  developments 
and  coaversiong)- 
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APPENDIX  II;  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  HOUSING  BILL 

A»  noted  in  Section  5.  housing  associations  have  been  geared  up  to 
become  a major  alternative  to  private  rented  housings  and  the  political 
climate  is  right  for  a major  expansion  in  this  sector  of  housings  The 
Housing  Act  1974  has  been  the  outcome  of  this  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  housing  association  movemout.  The  Working  Party  therefore 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  Housing  but  it  was  not  adopted^ 

The  proposed  amendment  was  as  followe; 

Page  9*  line  31  (Clause  9),  at  the  end  add: 

"(7)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  eub^section  (9)  below,  in  any 

case  where  the  Corporation  xraakes  a loan  to  any  of  the  bodies 
specified  in  paragraphs  (a)^,  (c)  and  (d)  of  sub- section  (1)  above, 
it  shall  require  that;  body  to  iiiclude  in  any  new  housing  scheme 
that  it  proposes  such  proportion  of  dwellings  as  is  prescribed  in 
»ub« section  (8)  below,  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  sp<2cial 
needs  of  chionicaliy  sick  and  disabled  persons, 

(8)  The  proportiori  of  specially  designed  dwellings  in  any  housing 
scheme  to  which  the  preceding  sub.* section  applies  shall  bo  « 

(a)  In  a scheme  comprising  10  but  lees  than  20  unite  not  less 
than  one  euch  dwelling, 

(b)  in  a scheme  comprising  20  but  less  than  30  unit*  not  less 
than  two  such  dwellings,  and 

(c)  in  a scheme  comprising  30  or  more  units  not  less  tlsan  3 
such  dwellings  or  5%  of  the  total,  whichever  is  the  greater, 

(9)  On  an  application  from  any  body  to  whom  sub-section  (7)  above 
applies,  the  Corporation  may,  having  regard  to  all  duo  circum- 
stances, authorise  the  reduction  or  waiver  of  the  requirements  of 
Hub-eection  (7)  above,  if  it  is  satisfied  either  • 

(a)  that  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  said  body  would 
render  any  accommodation  that  It  could  provide  unsuitable 
for  chronically  sick  and  disabled  persons,  or 
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(b)  that  the  special  purpose  lor  which  it  ii  iat^isded  to  provide 
the  accommodatiois  and  in  the  lortse^gable  futurei 

would,  ©ntail  the  eisclusion  of  all  chronically  aick  assd 
ditabied  periona* 


APPENDIX  lU:  HOUSING  PROVISIONS  FOR  DISABLED  PEOPLE  IN  NEW 
TOWNS:  RESULTS  OF  SURVEY  OCTOBER  1973 


Thia  iurvey  wa«  carried  out  by  the  Working  Party  in  co-operation  with 
the  New  Tow'ns  Association* 


(1)  Number  o£  dweUinge  already  built  for  disabled  people  or  due  to 
begin  construction  by  March.  1975: 


Dwellings 
N one 
1 » 5 
6 «•  i 0 
ll-  15 
16-20 
55 
103 
736 


Authorities 

5 

1 

2 

1 

Z 

I 

1 

1 


Refer  specifically  to  policy  of  adaptations  •»  2, 

The  figures  in  this  item  were  given  in  answer  to  two  questions: 

(a)  How'  many  dwelling  a has  your  Corporat.  on  (completed  or 
under  construction)  adapted  for  the  physically  handicapped? 

(b)  How  many  dwelling 6 designed  to  take  the  needs  of  the  disabled 
{i,  e,  those  unable  to  climb  stairs)  does  your  Corporation  expect 
to  begin  constructing  by  M.arch  1975? 

The  fairly  broad  criterion  given,  of  being  unable  to  climb  stairs,  is 
probably  a cause  of  the  discrepancy  between  these  figures  and  those 
obtained  by  the  New  Towns  Directorate,  The  latter  show  a lower 
level  of  provisions  In  the  New  Ibwns*  In  particular,  the  figure  of 
736  refers  entirely  to  two-person  dwellings,  which  suggests  that 
these  may  be  dv/ellings  provided  for  the  elderly, 

(2)  Of  those  who  indicated  bed  spaces,  most  show  that  the  dwellings 
were  3-4  person*  Only  Z had  confined  themselves  to  2-person 
dwelling  8, 


(3) 

(4) 


(S) 


(6) 


(t) 


(8) 


(9) 

(10) 


Only  1 had  diiiiculty  in  obtaining  relevant  information^ 

Nature  of  designr 

? had  specifically  designed  dwellings 

5 had  adapted  the  adjacent  house  type 
9 had  adapted  after  completion 

(Some  had  adopted  more  than  one  approach) 

8 New  Towns  had  not  featured  the  epocial  adaptation®  on  the  housing 
coet  yardstick, 

4 New  Towns  had  done  8o^ 

None  reported  dii’xictiltie! g in  obtaining  approval  for  special 
adaptations  subsidies, 

3 reported  a policy  of  dispersing  special  housing  in  all  cases 

6 reported  a policy  of  small  cluster  a of  special  housings  at  least 
when  it  is  purpose  builta 

All  reported  that  the  social  services  department  met  the  whole  or 
part  o£  the  cost  of  special  adaptations, 

A*ilocation  arrangements: 

5 always  designed  the  house  for  a specific  tenant 

3 liaised  with  aocial  services  over  tenancy  arrangements 
1 reported  difficulties  in  filling  vacancies. 

None  had  special  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  special  housing. 

Attitude  to  housing  association  providing  accommodation  for  disabled 
persons: 

8 had  received  approaches  from  such  an  association 

9 would  encourage  such  an  association. 
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REVIEW  AND  RECOMMENDATIOTJS 

S\immarv  of  Action  Taken  bq  Far 

» 

(1)  A discussion  has  been  initiated  with  the  National  House  Building 
Council  with  a view  to  investigating  the  possibilities  of  adopting 
design  criteria  for  housing  within  the  private  sector  which  will 
nnake  it  more  suitable  for  disabled  people. 

(2)  Discussions  have  also  been  started  with  the  Housing  Corporation 
to  consider  how  best  the  Corporation  can  encourage  housing 
associations  to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled  people. 

(3)  An  investigation  has  been  undertaken  to  establish  the  extent  of 
provision  for  disabled  people  within  New  Towns.  There  have 
been  discussions  with  the  New  Towns  Directorate  to  consider  how 
various  forms  of  provision  can  be  improved,  and  a circular  is 
proposed  by  the  Directorate. 

(4)  A preliminary  and  feasibility  study  based  on  Leeds  University 
is  in  progress.  It  will  focus  on  disabled  people  in  their  housing 
environment  and  is  intended  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a major 
interdisciplinary  Investigation.  The  present  research  is  financed 
by  the  National  Fund  for  Research  into  Crippling  Diseases. 

(5)  Research  has  been  prepared  to  investigate  local  authority 
allocation  procedures  and  waiting  list  policies. 

(6)  Visits  to  existing  schemes  of  housing  for  severely  disabled 
people  have  been  carried  out  by  members  of  the  Working  Party 
and  reports  have  been  produced  about  these  visits  to  inform  the 
members. 

(7)  A sub-committee  has  been  set  up  to  examine  the  mortgage 
facilities  available  and  required  for  disabled  people. 


Working  Party  Strategy 
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(1)  In  the  original  terms  of  reference  visits  were  intended  to  be  used 
to  provide  a basis  for  setting  out  the  beat  schemes  of  housing  for 
disabled  people  which  are  in  operation  at  present  in  this  country* 
However  the  major  difficulties  which  occur  in  trying  to  evaluate 
different  schemes  have  led  to  some  doubts  as  to  the  practical  value 
of  these  visits.  The  places  visited  could  however  be  reported  on 

as  examples  of  what  can  be  achieved  and  the  difficulties  encountered, 
without  pretence  at  rigorous  evaluation.  If  used  in  this  way,  it 
could  be  worthwhile  visiting  local  authorities  and  housing  associations 
with  a good  reputation  for  housing  disabled  people.  In  the  same  way 
it  could  be  worthwhile  to  record  the  attempt  of  a private  development 
organisation  in  the  north-west  of  England  to  incorporate  house b with 
special  features  for  disabled  people  within  a normal  development 
of  houses  for  private  ownership, 

(2)  The  Working  Party  has  initiated  certain  projects  and  discussion^,  and 
these  should  be  continued  through  to  completion.  However,  there  are 
a number  of  other  areas  which  require  investigation  and  deeper 
consideration.  The  Working  Party  has  to  decide  which  of  these  areas 
to  consider  and  in  what  order  of  priority, 

(3)  The  Working  Party  wishes  to  undertake  the  widest  possible  distribution 
of  this  report  to  any  bodies  which  may  have  any  interest  in  its  work. 
Many  bodies  may  be  working  in  isolation  to  try  to  overcome  some  of 
these  problems  and  some  indeed  may  have  fotmd  the  answers  to  some 
of  the  difficulties  outlined  in  the  report.  As  many  parties  and 
organisations  as  possible  are  encouraged  to  contribute  evidence  and  to 
enter  into  discussions  with  the  Working  Party  in  any  way  that  is 
relevant  to  its  work*  The  Central  Council  for  the  Disabled  itself 
intends  to  sponsor  a number  of  conferences  based  on  the  documentation 
presented  in  this  report. 
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Recommenjcjatione 

A*  Areas  ^hich  require  further  r isaarch,  avidence  and  conHideration 

(a)  There  is  a lack  ol  infcrrmation  about  residents  in  Part  HI 
accommodation,  whether  provided  or  supported  by  the  local  * 
authority. 

(b)  There  la  a lack  of  information  about  what  support  services  arc 
being  provided  by  local  authorities,  and  what  support  services 
ought  to  be  provided* 

(c)  There  is  a great  lack  of  hard  evidence  about  what  actually  happens 
when  disabled  people  are  dispersed  amongst  the  community  at  large, 
and  whether  or  not  this  is  really  wanted  by  disabled  people  themselves, 

(d)  There  is  a need  for  thorough  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of 
mobility  housing,  and  the  establishment  of  a pilot  project  which 
can  be  carefully  monitored. 

(e)  This  iis  a need  to  investigate  the  information  available  about  flexible 
fitments  suitable  for  disabled  people, 

(£)  There  is  a need  to  inveetigat*’  the  training  of  and  advice  available  to  all 
architects,  but  in  particular  those  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned 
in  any  way  with  designing  housing  for  disabled  people, 

(g)  There  is  a need  to  investigate  the  scope  a.nd  need  for  financial 
arrangements  made  for  housing  associations  that  improve  and 
convert  existing  properties,  where  such  aasoclations  wish  to  make 
provisions  for  disabled  people  during  the  course  of  improvement, 

(h)  The  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security  should  be  asked  to 
provide  more  detailed  information  about  adaptations  made  by 
social  services  departments  to  local  authority  housing;  at  present 
the  figures  do  not  distinguish  between  major  and  minor  adaptations 
and  therefore  provide  very  little  insight  into  the  ext-ent  of  the  work 
being  undertaken  to  overcome  housing  problems  of  disabled  council 
tenants. 
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B,  Policy  Recommendation! 3 

(a)  The  major  gap  which  ie  clearly  apparent  within  the  ovarall  strategy 
of  housing  for  disabled  people  at  present  concerns  the  provision  of 
schemes  for  severely  disabled  peopie*  AU  relevant  bodies  including 
central  governmentj  the  Departnienl  of  the  Environment  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security  should  be  pressed  to  reconsider 
the  provisions  which,  are  heing  made  at  present  to  develop  a strategy 
which  will  enable  such  severely  disabled  people  to  obtain  the  type  of 
accommodation  which  they  de sleep  need  and  to.v/hlch  they  are  entlt.l©d* 

(b)  There  appears  to  be  a.  great  scope  for  the  establishment  of  an  agerncy 
to  deal  in  private?  housing  that  is  in  any  way  suitable  for  a disabled 
occupant,  either  privately  rented  or  privately  owned.  Such  an  agency 
cou.ld  also  deal  with  accommodation  provided  to  ratjt  by  a.  housing 
association  £o.r  a disabled  tenant.  It  could  include  accommodation 
suitable  for  disabled  people,  elderly  people,  or  Qt,hers  with 
comparable  needs.  Not  only  would  this  help  disabled  people  to  find 
suitable  accommodation,  hut  it  would  also  encourags  private  builders 
and  social  services  departmeiits  to  m4fek.e  provision.^  for  disabled 
people  within  the  private  sector.  It  could  be  estabUshed  by  local 
authorities,  or  estate  agents,  or  by  both  working  together, 

(c)  The  Department  of  the  Environment,  poseibly  in  co»opsration  with 
the  Department  o.f  Health  and  Social  Security,  should  b©  urged  to 
provide  much  more  detailed  guidance  as  to  the  level  of  need  of 
provisions  for  disabled  peop.le.  This  would  mean  the  maintenance  of 
accurate,  detailed,  and  up-tO“date  lirfo rmatlon  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  the  bmviroruD.ent  itself. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  thought  to  be  60,000  chair  bound  people 
and  450,000  disabled  people  who  are  potentially  in  need  of  wheelchair 
hotjsing  and  mobility  housing  respectively.  Furthermore?  these  figures 
are  not  static,  and  provision  made  for  these  people  cannot  be  once  and 
.(or  all  solutions  to  the  problem,  Sinct?  1970  until  September  1973'  otily 
1,403  units  have  been  provided  for  disabled  people.  There  appear®  to 
be  little  danger  of  over-building  for  disabled  people. 
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(d)  The  Department  o£  the  Environment  should  bo  preaaed  to  atreis 
that  there  is  a great  need  to  mix  the  type  of  provisions  made  for 
disabled  people,  to  ensure  that  chair  bound  people  are  suitably 
housed  and  are  not  asked  or  expected  to  cope  within  houeing'that 
is  not  really  suitable  for  them, 

(e)  There  is  a need  for  actual  programmes  of  action  for  severely 
disabled  people  and  for  special  housing  for  disabled  people.  The 
Department  of  the  Environment  should  be  urged  to  provide  detailed 
guidance  as  to  what  local  authorities  should  actually  be  providing 

if  they  are  to  solve  the  existing  housing  problema  of  disabled  people 
within  the  next  ten  years. 
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INTHODUCTION 


Research  and  IntollJ pence  Section  was  asked  by  the 
Assistant  Director  (Residential  and  Day  Care)  to 
investigate  the  poBSihillly  of  ‘’mapping”  the  home 
addrosaes  of  staff  employed  at  the  Council*e  Day 
Nurseries.  Tho  principal  objectives  of  the  exercise 
were  to  define  "catchment  areas"  from  which  the  Day 
Nurseries  draw  their  staff,  and  to  assess  the  extent 
to  \irhich  erapJoyees  at  tho  Nurseries  are  "local" 
residents. 

The  Jesuits  of  the  mapping  exercise  are  presented  below. 
On  pages  8l-i82  some  of  the  implications  for  manpower 
(or  womanpower)  planning  ere  discussed. 
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RESaLTS 

The  areas  from  which  the  Council  Day  Nurseries  currently 
draw  their  staff  are  shown  pictorialiy  In  the  maps  in  the  “ 
Appendix.  These  were  prepared  using  information  provided 
by  Staff  Section,  detailing,  the  addresses  of  all  staff  in 
post  around  the  end  of  Jonuary, 

The  maps  show  a portion  of  Greater  London  centred  on  the 
Borough  of  Hainmer smith.  The  area  shown  is  a little  over 
8 miles  across,  and  Includes  the  whole  of  the  boroughs  of 
Hammersmith  and  Kensington  & Chelsea,  as  well  as  parts  of 
Westminster,  Camden,  Barnet,  Brent,  Ealing,  Hounslow, 
lUchinond,  Wandsworth  and  Lambeth*  Map  1 **sets  the  scene". 

On  maps  2-iO  are  plotted  tho  home  addresses  of  staff 
employed  in  tho  nine  Day  NurserieSa  The  different  "grades" 
of  staff  are  shown  by  di£f<.;rctit  symbols: 

(1)  Matrons,  deputy  maii-ons  and  wardens:^ 

(2)  Staff  nursery  nurseries; ® 

(5)  Nursery  aBslstanlB:  ^ 

(^0  Students;  ^ 

Staff  liiembors  living  outside  the.  area  covered  by  the 
map  are  shown  by  an  arrovt^:  . 
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How  many  of  the  ataii  live  In  Haramersmi th? 

One  way  of  approaching  the  question  of  whether  staff 
are  local  Is  to  ask  "Jiow  many  live  in  Hatumersnii th?” . 

The  answer  Is  that  overall,  the  division  between  those 
who  live  in  the  borough  ami  those  who  live  outside  it 
Is  almost  exactly  '?0/50*  Hixty- three  staff  members  of 
staff  were  Hammersmith  residents,  sixty- two  were  not. 

More  details  are  shown  in  'fables  1 and  2 of  the  Appendix. 

However,  this  is  perhaps  not  the  best  way  of  deciding 
who  is  '*Tocal*'»  There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons 
why  staff,  though  **]ocal’*  to  the  day  nursery  at  which 
they  work,  might  not  live  in  Hammerstnith. 

First,  the  borough  is  only  two  miles  across  at  Its 
widest  point,  but  stretches  IJvo  miles  in  a north— south 
direction,  A staff  memher  working,  say,  at  Brook  Green 
Nursery,  and  living  Just  over  the  border  in  Kensington  & 
Chelsea^  is  ihereforc*  much,  nearer  to  the  Nursery  than  a 
resident  of  south  Fulham, 

Secondly,  some  of  the  nurseries  are  themselves  very  near 
the  Hammersmith  Borough  boundary.  A staff  member  living 
just  on  the  Wandsworth  side  of  the  river  has  a shorter 
journey  to  work  to  Fridge  House  Nursery,  for  example,  than 
a resident  of  Shepherd's  Bush. 

An  alternative  procedure . for  deciding  how  many  of  the 
staff  are  '’locals"  is  therefore  considered  below. 


How  inany  of  the  staff  live  within  a given 

wii  i—m  ■■wiirwiiitw  'I  w—itirnMinirTaii  ~n  i '■Tii~T'Tiii  rrifcniiiinitniriirwu'irfui  ~tir  ~ i fiMi  r niimiimniiiiirtiTi fii  WfTii  ■ i iii mw  mnii 

distance  of  the  nursery  where  they  woric? 


An  obvious  alternative  for  deciding  which  staff  are 
’'local''  is  to  draw  a circle  of  a given  radius  round 
each  nursery,  and  to  examine  who  lives  inside  the  circle 
and  who  lives  outside  it.  A fairly  cursory  examination 
of  Maps  2“10  in.  the  Appendix  suggests  that,  for  some  of 
the  nurseries  at  least,  there  are  definite  "clusterB”  of 
staff  dotted  around  the  site  of  the  nursery. 


We  have  dratvn  tw^o  sizes  of  circle  on  the  Appendix  maps  ~ 
one  about  3 miles  across  (i,e.  ii  miles  radius)  and  ono'*  " 
k miles  across  (2  miles  radius).  The  choice  of  these 

particular  sizes  of  circle  is  essentially  arbitrary. 


JUST  OVER  HALF  THE  STAFF  {5h%)  LIVE  WITHIN  ;l|  MILES  OF 
THE  NURSERY  W.HERE  THEY  WORK.  BETWEEN  IWO-^TKIRDS  AND 
THEEE-QUAllTEES  (7<*r«)  LIVE  WITHIN  2 MILES  OF  THEIR 


WORKPLACE. 


The  figures  for  individual  nurseries  are  shown  in  Tables 
3 and  5 of  the  Appendix.  The  differences  beWeen  mirse;ries 
seem  quite  large.  For  example,  althougti  little  more  than  a 
third  of  the  Rylston  staff  live  less  than  i|  miles  from  the 
nursery,  two- thirds  of  the  Westway  staff  live  within,  this 
distance.  Nevertheless,  taking  into  account  the  different 
staff  complements  of  the  nine  mirseries,  and  "chance" 
variations  which  could  occur,  the  differences  between 
nurseries  are  not  statistically  significant. 
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Does  "mobl  vary  amon/^  I lie  dirfercnt  grades  of  staff? 

We  have  seen  that  the  majority  - more  than  two- thirds  - 
of  day  nursery  staff  live  within  2 miles  of  the  nursery 
where  they  work.  The  other  third  live  outside  this 
radius.  Within  this  thJr-.l.  there  are  20  staff  members 
(those  denoted  by  the  arrows  in  Maps  2-10)  who  travel 
from  outside  the  area  depleted  on  our  map.  That  Is,  a 
minority  ol  around  lO'v  of  total  staff  travel  from  out- 
side a radius  exceeding,  about  h niiloa.  Is  there  any 
evidence  that  "mobility”,  in  the  sense  of  travelling 
long  distances  to  work,  varies  among  the  different 
grades  of  staff? 

Tables  U amt  h In  tlie  Ajtpriidlx  show  the  numbeis  and 
px’oportions  of  different  grades  of  staff  living  inside 
and  outside  the  l|-mile  and  2-raile  circles.  The  figures 
suggest  that  mohility  varies  according  to  the  following 
patio  lai . 


matrons,  stoff 

deputies,  nursery 

wardens  nurses 


student 

nurses 


nursery 

assistants 
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The  'evidence  is  not  totally  ooncioislve*  ftie  difference 
in  mobility  between  the  two  ends  of  the  spectrum  - that 
isj  is,atronSj  deputies  ami  wordens  on  tlie  one  hand  and 
nursery  assistants  on  the  other  - Is  significant  when 
considered  over  the  radius*  However,  the 

magnitude  and  statistical  significance  of  the  difference 
declines  rapidly  as  the  radi'UwS  of  the  circle  is 
increastui  to  2 miles* 

Furthermore,  the  figures  do  not  allow  us  to  say  whether 
differences  wl thin  the  full  range  of  the  spectrum  - 
between  staff  nursery  nurses  and  students,  for  example  - 

a i'0  s i gni  f i can  t * 


j* 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1,  Although  only  half  of  day  nursery  staff  are  local 
In  the  sense  that  they  are  residents  of  Hammorsml th 
Borough,  wore  than  two-thirds  live  within  a two~mile 
radius  of  the  Tiuisery  where  they  work,  A minority 
of  around  one  in  six  travel  from  a radius  of  more 
than  -fi  miles  to  work, 

2,  There  is  some  evidence  that  *'mohllity"  varies 
amongst  the  different  grades  of  staff.  Matrons, 
deputy  matrons  and  wardens  are  apparently  the  most 
mobile  group, 

* -if  * -K-  ^ 

IMPLICATIONS  FOB  (WO)MANTOWER  PLANNING 

The  implications  of  tliese  conclusions  for  (wo)manpower 
plamiing  are  nut  wiioily  straightforward.  The  difficulty 
arises  when  moving  from  a static  picture  such  as  tlie  one 
drawn  hero,  to  nn  estimate  of  how  the  picture  might  change 
if,  say,  salary  structureis  v;ere  altered. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  a majority  of  staff  currently 
working  at  Council  Day  Nurseries  are  'Mocais”.  One  might 
argue  from  this  that  the  proximity  of  a nursery  is  an 
over-i'iding  factor  in  the  decision  to  take  up  employment 
there.  Unilateral  action  to  Innrease  Hammersmith  salary 
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levels  iBQy  therefore  tend  to  draw  employees  from  other 
types  of  employment  i»  the  local ity^  rather  than 
attracting  day  nursery  staff  from  more  distant  areas. 

On  the  other  haridj  if  staff  were  already  spread  over 
wide  areas  - that  is,  if  travelling  seemed  to  present 
no  impediment  to  employment  in  a particular  nursery  - 
then  unilateral  action  might  well  result  in  ’^poaching” 
on  other  people's  territorye 

The  arguments,  however,  involve  judgements  about  which 
a static  "ouipplng  exorcise'’  can  say  little. 

Whatever  the  current  pattern  of  stall'  eatchment  areas,  " 
there  are  no  strictly  logical  criteria  for  deciding 
whether  unilatern I action  on  Hmamorsmi th * a part  is 
likely  to  result  oxciuslyely  In  (Irtiwing  employees  from 
other  typos  of  work ; or  exclusively  in  '* poaching”  from 
day  nurseries  in  oMicr  areas;  or  in  a coratnina t ion  of 
both  effects.  Current  evidence  suggests  that  the  more 
highly  paid  staff  -*  matrons’ , deputies  and.  wardens  - may 
also  be  the  most  mob  lie.  However,  this  could  equally 
well  be  a product  of  factors  other  than  salary  level , 
such  as  age,  rnJinlal  status,  ,iengt.h  of  eraploymeni 
ex|.M3rieiitce  , em|iloyment  ’’siatuB"  „ 

More  sojdiisticated  mcasuros  of  ‘'locality"  could  be 
developed  than  the  one  adopted  .in  tfils  report.  One 
CUU.1  d,  for  Instance,  take  .into  account  ease  of  access 
to  the  dii'fere!>t  nuj'serios  fj.‘om  various  localities  by 
l)ublie  trarisp'ort.  Tlie  (Hscussioti  above  implies  however, 
that  the  moie  complicated  analysis  required  would  probably 
not  ho  justified. 
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mm  Of  m REoismsp  visuAi-LY  miJicyipgSD 
LIVING  IN  THKIR  OWN  H0MF.3  ItT  TOWER  HAKLSTS 
> SUMMARY  AND  RSCOM^rSKDATIOyr? 

Introduction 

1,  Afi  tba  BUBuaary  of  a detailed  report  this  paper  contains  no  tables  and 

few  statistics.  For  statistical  details  the  full  report  should  ba  referred 
to. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  aumaary 
refers  to  publications  mentioned  throughout  the  full  report.  It  is  iiH 
oluded  here  as  being  of  general  interest* 

1.1,  The  Survey  of  the  registered  risually  handicapped  (blind  and  partially 
sighted)  in  Tower  Hamlets  was  undertaken  in  January  1975  by  the  Research 
Section  of  the  Research  & Development  Group  at  the  request  of  the  (then) 
mobility  officer  Mr,  John  Lloyd-Owen,  The  survey  was  designed j- 

(a)  To  provide  information  on  the  demographic,  family  and  household 
Oharac ter i sties  of  the  registered  visually  handicapped, 

(b)  To  investigate  the  degrees  of  mobility,  the  state  of  general  health 
and  the  social  contacts  of  the  registered  visually  handicapped, 

(c)  To  indicate  the  extent  to  >diich  the  registered  visually  handicapped 
knew  about  the  existence  of  various  services  provided  by  both  the 
Social  Services  Department  and  other  agencies  and  whetlier  they 
made  any  use  of  these  services, 

(d)  To  doscrib©  the  experiences,  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the 
registered  visually  handicapped  towarda  the  oervicea  and  invest- 
igate some  of  the  reaeone  why  some  fall  to  make  use  of  the  services 
available  to  them. 

The  survey  did  not  attempt  to  reach  visually  handicapped  persons  vdio 
were  not  on  tlu>  Local  Authority  register.  However,  it  is  by  now  accepted 
by  most  authorities  in  the  field  that  the  number  of  unregistered  visually 
handioappod  adults  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  small  because  the  benefits 
resulting  from  registration  ar'»  considerable, 

1.2.  In  order  to  qualify  for  registration  as  blind  a person  need  not,  of 
course  be  totally  deprived  of  his  eyesight.  Those  blind  who  cannot  dlstln^p- 
uish  light  from  dark  (idio  cannot  tell  where  the  windows  are  in  a room)  do 
not  exceed  105^  of  the  registered  blind  population.  In  general,  if  someone 
can  read  only  at  a distance  of  three  metres  a letter  or  a chart  that  a 
normal  person  can  read  at  sixty  metreo,  he  comes  iinder  the  definition  of 
blind.  There  are  of  course  blind  people  who  can  see  much  more  than  this 
but  who  suffer  from  a restriction  of  their  field  of  vision  (who  can  see  the 
olook  face  on  the  aantlepiooe  but  +he  omamenta  on  either  side). 


A person  i&  defined  m blind  for  purposes  of  registration  idiea 
unable  to  perfo^mi^work.  for  yhioh  eyesi^t  easential**. 

In  the  oas®  of  children  the  definition  of  blindness  covers  thoae 
whose  eight  is,  or  is  likely  to  becoie®,  « in  the  words  of  the 
Sduoation  Act  of  1944  » so  defeotive  that  «they  ^^ulre  eduoation 
by  ffiethods  not  involving  the  use  of  sight”. 

The  terns  partially  siglited  covers  persons  suffering  froa  a fora 
of  visual  handioap  which  is  not  bad  enough  for  them  to  b©  rsgisj;ered 
as  blind.  It  may  be  that  a partially  ai^ted  individual  aay  not  be 
better  able  than  his  blind  friend  to  distinguish  objects  but  his  field 
of  vibloa  may  be  wider.  On  the  however*  partially  sighted 

persons  sfaoiild  be  able  to  see  better  than  those  registered  blind.  This 
h&s  been  conf'irmed  by  the  findings  of  this  survey  as  will  be  shown 
later?  (partially  sighted  are  significantly  more  able  to  read  end  to 
aee  movement  on  T,?.)  Tmm  defined  as  partially  sighted  for  purposes 
of  registration  are  those  and  mrm.mntJr  handisanned 

subatan-^ial^y  ttermanently 
In  the  case  of  children  « aooording  to  the 
Sducatlon  Act  1944  amended  in  1959  « partial  sight  'refers  to  pupils 
who  by  reason  of  defective  vision  carmot  follow  the  nonaal  ourrloulum 
without  detrinjent  to  tholr  educational  development*  but  can  be  educated 
by  Bp«ciial  methods  icvclvizig  the  luae  of  sight. 

As  th0B«  reglstersd  aa  partially  sighted  an  antitted  to  fewir 
benefits  than  those  regia tored  as  blind.,  the  point  has  been  raised 
(1)  by  B.  Karcourt  (p.l9)  that  a greater  number  of  partially  ai^ted 
(ohiidren  espeoially)  will  remain  unregistered  and  also  that  a lot  may 
be  registered  an  blind  by  ophthalmologists  who  want  to  mobilise  all 
useful  aerviced  for  their  clientE.  additional  poii-it  was  laso 

raised  that  as  children  ai*@  required  by  law  t©  be  registered  at  the 
age  of  five  for  educational  purposes,  a great  number  of  visually 
handicapped  children  may  go  undetected.  However*  as  our  survey  is 

mainly  concerned  with  tee  adult  visually  handicapped  the  Local  Auteorlty 
register  can  be  relied  upon. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  research  aims, stated  above,  a qt»«stionnair® 
was  drafted,  teoted  on  a number  of  visually  lumdioapped  persons  and 
redrafted.  The  actual  fieldwork  lasted  eight  montes  from  March  te 
November  1973.  Tlie  bulk  of  tlie  interviewing  wan  done  by  the  mobility 
officer  and  hia  assistants  under  the  0upe;pvislon  of  the  Research  Officer 

responsible.  Coding  and  analysis  of  the  reoulto  were  carried  out  by 
the  Research  Section, 

The  ago  groupings  and  the  terms  used  to  describe  them  in  the  report 
are  as  folloWet- 
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Yoting 

Middle  A^d 
A^red 

Very  Old 


0-39  la»t  birthday 

40-59  (f©oiaiea)/64(iBale8)  laet  birthday 
60  (feBial«B)/65  (maleB)-74  last  birthday 
75  + last  birthday 


The  term  elderly  covers  both  the  aged  azid  the  very  old. 

Summary  of  Reeearch  Findimgg 

Tho  incidence  of  viaual  handicap,  the  e,go  and  box  distribution  of 
the  regia tered  visually  himdioapped  in  Tower  Hamlets,  does  not  depart 
from  the  patterns  observed  Lhx‘oaeiiout  the  couxitry.  More  than  7 out  of 
10  of  tho  visually  handicapped  aro  elderly. 

The  very  old  visually  }\andlcappad  tend  to  live  alone  and  those 
visually  handicapped  living  alone  tend  to  bo  very  old* 

Seven  out  of  10  of  the  riauaily  handicapped  (significantly  more 
among  the  elderly)  were  found  to  suffer  from  an  additional  disability. 
The  visually  handicapped  were  In  r^egular  contact  with  the  proper  health 
authorities  for  their  visual  disability  and  with  tlieir  O.P,  for  thgir 
general  health.  However,  the  very  old  and  the  additionally  disabled 
were  slgnifioantly  less  likely  to  be  in  frequent  contact  with  their  O.P, 
than  those  in  the  younger  age  groups. 

About  seven  out  of  ten  had  gens  out  within  the  last  3 months. 

Tho  very  old  however,  were  significantly  less  likely  to  have  gone  out 
as  a group,  espocially  those  very  old  living  with  others  ae  opposed  to 
those  living  alone.  Also  those  suffering  from  an  additional  disability 
were  less  likely  to  have  gone  out.  Those  not  disabled  having  gone  out 
relied  significantly  less  on  escorts  for  their  outings.  Among  those 
who  did  go  out,  the  very  old  tended  to  go  to  one  place  only.  Seven 
out  of  ten  outings  happ®n€>d  onoe  a week  or  more  frequently.  Unaccom- 
panied visits  wer©  slgnifioantly  more  frequent  than  accompanied  onea, 
probably  because  those  able  to  go  out  on  their  own  took  advantage  of 
their  increased  mobility  as  opposed  to  those  needed  a person  to 
accompany  them. 

The  Tiauaily  handicapped  have  practically  all  been  Tower  Hamlets 
residents  for  a very  long  time.  They  were  thus  significantly  more 
likely  than  the  population  at  largo  to  be  council  tenants.  Difficulty 
to  keep  their  accommodation  warm  was  by  far  their  most  frequently 
voiced  complaint  (more  than  4 out  of  10  aentiorjed  it),  slgnifioantly 
■ore  so  by  the  aged  (6o/65-74). 


1Q0, 

2,#j»  T^ry  irisnsut.ls''  >jai'idleapp<9d  of  vsorkiug  mm  fouad  t© 
b»  ftffiployable, 

2.?,  Th@  Timtallj  Madioapp^dj*  a©  aomparod  te  th®ir  ©%ht®d  &g« 

peers,  ax©  sigtiifioaatXy  aox©  likely  to  be  siiagis  ^ihen  youag  aM 
reisaitt  azmarriad  when  ihnoy  groi^  older^ 

2»6»  Those  'rimially  handicapped  irho  had  goa®  to  a special  school 

and/ox  roha.bilitation  centre  {md  had  hemfit^d  fxosi  doiag  ®o) 

¥®re  predosttlaantly  yomig  and  Middle  aged  Males  mostly  sdfferisg 
from  cojsgealtal  visual  handicap* 

2,9,  Welfare  ■porkers  (inKsluding  social  wrk©rgj,hoMs  helps, district 

aurees,  chiropcdistgi  and  vplnatary  -workera)  throu,^  out  the  borough 
(i*e,  its  all  ? Artas)  '^er®  fouM  to  bav®  ragulariy.  visited  th» 
visually  haMloappei  (mor©  than  s®v@n  cut  of  10  of  wMdh  vex'©  vtsitad 
»?itfein  3 Moathss  prior  to  the  intssTi^b-),  fhose  living  alone  end. 
disabled  ■mm  given  pnifferential  treatjsent#  Eospondents  mere  mostly 
satisfied  with  thsir  visltorai^ 

2*10.  lljsoet  all  ’tiios®  viaually  handicapped  who  mated  to  go  oa  holiday 

bad  been  gi-tsa  «.  ohaace  to  d©  bo*  fhos®  living’  alot^  mre  l^«s  likely 
to  have  had  armc^d  tbeir  holidays  hf  tb^rnstlma  (or  by  their 
faMlios)  but  in  tbost  cajaa  the  Council  aad  to  a leaser  erteat  the 
Toliffitoy  org&aiBatioh®  had  stopped  in  ac  that  'thoat  liviag  aloa® 
mr©  not  fouad  'to  be  at  a diiadvantage  ia  this  rcopect* 

2,11,  hack  of  a teiepfeone  apparatus  saemsi  to  bo  the  most  ®#riou® 

probletj*  Half  of  ^aos@  able  to  uae  a phofta  were  found  not  to  haw  one# 
Tli®  situation  mM  eignificantly  vors®  amoiag  those  living  alone  iiho  mere 
significantly  lm&  liksly  to  pommB  a.  pho», 

j hiaouBcioii  and  Conclualoaa 

3*1*  The  Local  Authority  servioea  for  the  vissually  hemdicapped  (9) 

have  bears  aummarised  as  follcm  (p,19)* 

**\md«r  Section  29  of  the  Kational  Assistance  Aot(i948) 
the  Local  Authority  he®  the  following  reapoasibilitloej* 

(1)  To  inform  blljad  people  of  available  services 

(2)  To  instruct  them  in  their  own  homeo  or  elaewhere 
in  methode  of  overcoming  their  disability, 

(3)  To  provide  workehope 

(4)  To  provide  suitable  work  in  their  own  homee  or  elsewhere 
and  to  help  in  marketing  the  and  product. 
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(5)  To  prorido  rtcroatlon*!  faoilitioo 

(6)  To  oo»plle  and  aaintain  a regintar**, 

Undor  the  Chronically  Sick  A Disabled  Persona  Act  (1970) 
the  Local  Authority  oust  help  those  ** substantially  <md  perfflanently 
handicapped  people*’  with  the  folloKing,  if  it  considers  they  need  theo* 

(i)  practical  help  and  adaptations  in  theix  hoiaes 

(il)  radio, television  or  similar  recreational  fHoilitiee 

and  help  in  making  use  of  them  such  as  providing  meane 
of  travel, 

(iv)  holidayffl 

(▼  ) meals  at  home  or  elsewhere 

(vi)  a telephone  and  any  epociai  equipment  needed  to  use  it, 

**These  servicea  will  be  provided  only  if  the  local  authority  deems 
them  necessary.** 

Within  this  statixtory  framawork  th©  debate  still  goes  on  about  the 
particular  strategies  to  be  used,  the  policies  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
concepts  of  “specially**  versus  ** generic  social  work”. 

The  Seebohm  reform  has  not  been  received  witi)out  complaints  by 
those  working  in  the  blind  welfai’e  field.  The  fact  that  historically 
the  visually  handicapped  were  the  first  group  of  disabled  persons  to  be 
recognised  as  such  and  also  that,  cosapars lively  spanking,  a considerable 
amount  of  resources  (both  voluntary  astd  atatutory)  have  been  allocated 
for  then  made  those  working  with  thoae  clients  apprehsnsiva  towards  the 
now  integrative  approach  underlying  th»  Seebohm  refoitD,  As  June  Ross(5) 
points  out  (p,12l)i 

”0ne  effect  of  the  new  policy  of  integration  upoh  local  authority 
welfare  aervicee  is  that  qualified  home  teachers  aj"!?  having  to  accept 
other  kinds  of  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  people,  problem 
families  etc.,  on  their  lists  and  to  spend  more  time  on  office  work  and 
standby  duties.  They  have  lose  chiiinca  of  givijig  the  blind  the  special 
service  they  were  trained  to  giv€:.  Home  teachers  have  written  in  to  the 
New  Beacon  in  1968  and  1969  expressing  their  ocncern  about  the  deterior- 
ation of  their  service**. 

Even  the  BBC  publication  **In  Touch**  (9)  stretching  the  BBC's 
traditional  non-coBUcitment  to  specific  views  to  the  extreme,  permits  it- 
self a veiled  oritlolsm  of  the  Sosbohm  reform  (p.l6)  insofor  as  it  affects 
the  visually  handicapped.  **Since  the  1970  Local  Authority  Social  Services 
Act, many  authorities  have  started  to  provide  these  welfare  services  through 
social  workers  trained  to  help  witii  a wide  range  of  problems  without 
speoialising  in  any  one  particular  social  or  physical  handicap  such  aa 
blindne a s . The  effectivenees  of  this  ”generic**  social  workor,  as  opposed 


to  the  etiOGialist  social  urorksy.  is  oaig  gf  thg  moist  aontroYeraial 
asTpeots  of  th»  blind  \<<»Xfarii  eerylc#  emphmis), 

Bowsretf  my  findiaga  do  liot  coafir®  that  the  special  ekilla 
of  specialists  havii^  gone  through  Xojig  and  Bophietioatsd  training 
oouraoo  wo’Ha  reallj  ho  iiaed  on  « large  scale  in  I‘owor  Hamlets.  It 
does  seam  that  ths  a are  function  of  the  Bopartaont*s  duties  toward® 
the  viauElly  handicapped  {•plaiting  providing  information  support, 
and  advios,  doaiieiliarj  sorirlGes)  applies  to  the  overwhalslng 
majority  of  the  visually  handieappaa  in  tfo©  coMuaity,  ^rhiia  th® 
rehab  11  i ta t ion  function  (moMIity  instruotlon,  training  is  new 
teehniQues,  workshops,  provision  of  aui table  work  ©to)  bacoaias  l®ss 
important  not  only  baciai&»®  the  visually  handicapped  are  mostly  aged 
?md  very  old  but  also  because  tiii®  rehabilitation  function  i®  effect- 
ively aso^nsfid  by  national  agenoiee  and  long  ostabliBhed  Toiimtsry 
bodies  (such  m the  EHIB),  One  should  add  hare  that  th®  oar® 
fiinction  falls  squarely  and  aliaost  exclusively  on  the  shoulder®  of 
the  Local  Authority  Social  S®rvle©»  Bepartsieiit. 

The  difficulties  encountared  fej  speclaliats  in  their  day  to 
day  vork  with  fch#  blind  living*  la  tii®  somunlty  &r®  described  ar® 
by  June  Hea®  (5)  in  tiiasc  word®  (p«12l)i^.,»«.  It  Ms  besa  apparent 
for  acme  time  that  tb©  fuBotion  of  tM  newly  blinded  person  is  to 
learn  to  aop-s  with  the  business  of  daily  living- , getting  about  in 
the  housa  etc,, a fery  few  ho»  teaeMra  have  to  iasch  as 
as  to  cope  with  Bocial  problsmr.  nrranf^’  holid&TS  tnd  outings,  samage 
recreation  contrea  and  vieit  regularly,*' 

It  would  thus  B@03s  lets  sensible  for  a Sooial  Services  Department 
to  use  sj^ciallata  in  a generic  way*  On  the  coatraiy,  the  most  effect- 
ive sirat©^  would  be  to  improve  ‘the  quaa.tity  and  quality  of  the 
generic  social  work  (prsvicUag  support,  oompanionahlp,  help  with. 
t«lephoaoe/f inane ial  'benefits).  At  th®  same  time  the  Department 
should  encourage  tboa®  generic  social  workera  vSso  have  th®  mot- 
ivation to  leara  «or®  about  the  visually  handicapped  to  talc®  advant- 
age of  tha  new  short  courses  available. 

Ideally  the  generic  aocial  worker  should  feeoom®  aware  of  simple 
aclutionfl  to  many  of  their  clients  every  day  problemst  Are  the  roms 
well  lit  ? Should  a ticking  clock  be  part  of  the  fumishiaga  of  the 
home  to  provide  a fired  and  oonntaat  sound  source?  Is  the  person 
trainable  and  able  to  benefit  from  a course  at  the  Queen  Elieebeth 
Home  of  Recovery  a*-  Torquay  «t  Alwyn  House,  C«r®»,?if©  ? 


Th«B«  ars  the  kinds  of  question  that  someone  vorklng  with  the 
Tiaually  handloeppod  should  be  aMav  of. 

The  main  problem  is  to  match  visually  handicapped  people 
with  the  proper  gad^ts  in  each  oa«*  and  with  the  resoitroes  avail- 
able (and  there  is  s vast  amount  of  voluntary  reeouroes  to  be 
tapped).  In  June  Ross's  (5)  words  (p.7l)  "The  visually  handicapped 
who  knowB  what  is  available  can  bo  helped  very  oubstantlally  with 
hia  health,  bis  finances,  hia  work,  hia  leisure,  his  retraining, 
his  holiday®  and  his  peraoaal  problem®,** 

The  min  skill  roquii'ed  for  this  goal  to  achieved  is  that 
of  providing  oelectivfe  inforisation  to  the  client®  who  cannot  possibly 
know  all  the  resources  open  to  them  and  all  the  proceduireB  of  how 
to  obtain  tha®.  The  spreading  of  the  knowledge  is  of  course  e 
difficulty  inherent  in  th«  eyate®,  especially  in  Tower  Hamlete  where 
there  is  a large  tur-nover  La  Hocial  work  staff.  One  i&ight  thu-s 
envi»«g«  creating  a very  aeall  section,  perhaps  in  ©aa  of  the  moat 
populous  Areas,  of  generic  social  workers  with  a special  knowledge 
on  what  is  available  for  the  visually  n&adic»pped  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  all  new  developments  in  the  field  and  could  act  in  a 
oontrultant  capacity.  They  would  not  be  specially  traijsed  and  they 
would  not  deal  exclusively  with  the  visusily  handicapped.  They  would 
almply  make  it  their  aain  duty  to  know  sore  about  the  oub^eot  than 
the  average  qualified  social  worker*  They  would,  in  other  words, 
be  epcclaiists  in  knovlodjije  of  resources  available,  not  specialists 
in  skills  or  in  dealing  witis  om  group  of  clients  only  to  the  er« 
clusion  of  the  others. 

It  should  nevar  b©  forgotten  of  course  that  the  main  bulk  of  the 
visually  handicapped  are  old,  and  disabled  and  alone.  To  quote 
B.  Harcourt  (l)  (p.ll),  "The  principal  needs  of  visually  handicapped 
old  people  are  reaaiturance  and  companionehip.  It  is  leolatioa 
which  poor  sight,  often  fcaaooiated  with  other  sensory  defecta,  oauaes 
in  old  people  that  is  in  nwany  ways  the  moat  tragio  aspect  of  the 
handicap.  With  th«  gradual  break-up  in  this  coimtry  of  the  three- 
generation  family  group  tliere  baa  b&ea  an  increasing  isolation  of 
old  people  from  contact  with  the  younger,  fitter  members  of  the 
community.  There  is  no  place  for  a resident  "grannie"  in  most 
modern  homes  and  If  the  elderly  visually  handicapped  finds  the 
difficulties  of  independent  living  too  severe,,, she  baa  to  go  and 
live  in  sheltered  aocommodstlon". 

During  the  discussion  of  B.  Harcourt* s paper,  Mr,  Fleet,  the 
Direotor  of  Social  Services  in  Tower  Hamlets  oonourz*8d  "Brperlence" 
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he  ««i4"  prowd  that  ^ bliad  »oit  »e®d  ooapaaioniship. 
’Ulitjr  a«y  ftot  eeed  aophJ.Btioat®d  «#Xfa2r«  services  st  alP, 
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Dr.  Drgiig©^!!! 

iteHlaM*ai-OiIlgfi£ 
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